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The list of CURRENT satisfied users 






of the ZENITH — the only gearless, 






single eccentric graining machine 







made — reads like a “Who's Who” 







in lithography. With one voice the 


leaders of the industry acclaim this 





peerless machine. 










®@ Many exclusive construction features have contributed to ZENITH’S 
Number One position in the lithographic industry. No noisy grinding 
gears a single eccentric and self-aligning ball bearing that reduces 
wear 80%. Hydraulic marble lift is ZENITH’S latest exclusive feature. 
Replaces old marble graining baskets on all ZENITH grainers. 


REBUILT OFFSET PRESSES 


® Zarkin Machine Company's new, up-to-date quarters are the scene of 
craftsmanship unmatched in the lithographic equipment industry. The 
same expert skill that turns out the widely heralded ZENITH grainer and 
whirler is also at your disposal in the rebuilding of lithographic presses. 
There is no compromise with quality at the home of ZENITH equipment, 
Visit our workshops when you are in New York. 


















Literature on ZENITH equipment and 
rebuilt presses available on request. 










ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . The Only Cearless Single Eccentric Craining Machine 



















ANOTHER GREAT 8 
ACHIEVEMENT 


THE yA 
MERCURY f 


EBONITE 


Non-strip 


ROLLER 











Takes the place 
of Steel Vibrators. 














Eliminates Oxidation, 


Ink Stripping and 
Loss of Time on Press. 







Assures Damper Flow, 
Efficiency, Ink Economy 
and Uniform Quality. 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


Feder ate ane om an sot, Chile cago 

































































OR best results in photo-lithographic work, ex- 
acting craftsmen everywhere are showing increasing 
preference toward Agfa Reproduction Materials. 
The extra margin of quality insured by precision 
methods of manufacture will prove to you the value 
of using best materials for best results. 


REPROLITH ORTHOCHROMATIC FILM — 


a highly color-sensitive, most versatile material of 
maximum contrast and needle-point sharpness. 


REPROLITH THIN BASE FILM— a special 


thin base (.004”) material for camera negatives and 


contact positives. 


REPROLITH FILM ™ an ideal medium of highest 


contrast for monochrome originals. 


STAY-FLAT SOLUTION (Clear and Matte) — 


a special adhesive preparation for supporting film 
evenly and securely on glass. The “matte” form also 
provides a ground-glass effect for focusing. 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


AGFA 


REPRODUCTION 
MATERIALS 
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A New Process 
Demands 
New Machinery 


HE rapid development of Offset Printing has placed 
upon the machinery manufacturer new problems. 
We have met these new problems with several new 
machines based upon the experience of a great many 


operaiors. 


These new machines are layout tables—vacuum backs 
for all cameras—combination vacuum printing frames 
—sinks built with flood water foot control—dark room 
positive and negative vacuum printing frames — bal- 
anced all metal copy boards — foot controlled water 
flooded negative reducing tables for dot etching— 
metal vacuum copy holders—metal cameras—vacuum 


frames—whirlers—layout sheets. 


Each machine is designed to do a particular job—and 
offers to the progressive printer a means of meeting 


competition at low cost. 


We save hundreds on a single machine, and thousands 


on a complete installation. 


Mites Macuinery Company 


18 EAST 16th STREET Telephone: 
Ca ¢.) 1 ae SPring 7-4756 








@ The surge forward in all lines of trade and industry is unmistakable, and 


this trend will persist a long time, according to business analysts. 


Printers, and others of the graphic arts, will be: efit largely by this prosperity 
wave, especially those equipped to fill the ever growing demand for offset work. 
To the medium sized and smaller printer, the Harris LSB, single color, 17" x 22" 


serves as a special sales assistant and business expander. Its excellent design, 
strong construction, beautiful finish, its fine operating results, all are special 
Harris features. And it is priced attractively for the shop of modest means. 


HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio +» Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. « Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. « Dayton, 813 Washington St. « San Francisco, 420 Market St. « Factories: Cleveland « Dayton 











THe WILLARD OrrseT PREss 


22” x 30” 





Longevity 
A PROVEN ASSET! 


The first model, installed in a 
busy lithographic plant almost 
two years ago, and kept running 
constantly on a variety of jobs, 
shows no perceptible wear. 


The improved design, the finest 
of raw materials, the precision 
engineering — these assure 
years of efficient, smooth-run- 
ning operation, long after the 
purchase price is forgotten. 


30 DAY DELIVERY 
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DEXTER FEEDER EQUIPPED 
BUILT-IN BALDWIN PRESS WASHER 


Gtream- Lined !/ 


@ High speed means more production. The WIL- 
LARD OFFSET PRESS runs efficiently at 6,000 impres- 
sions an hour; on close register, 4,500 impressions an 
hour. 


@ Over thirty percent less working parts! Yet the 
WILLARD is fully automatic; possesses many exclu- 
sive features that give (first) finer quality of work and 
(second) enable the pressman to get agoing faster 
and to keep agoing longer. 


Write for complete details 


Executive Oftices 
28 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORE 










































































OUTSTANDING QUALITIES! 


1. Pure white shade especially adapted 
for multi-color work. 


. Good folding strength for multi-folds. 
. Excellent opacity. 
. Moisture content controlled. 


. Flat surface for letterpress printing. 


. Embosses well. 


. Free from lint, fuzz, grit or excessive 
alum. 


. Hard surface — tub sized (i.e. surface 
sized). 

. Cut one sheet at a time to eliminate 
torn sheets, color and finish variation. 

. Guaranteed for lithographing in six- 
teen colors. 


. Suitable for sheet fed gravure and 
water color printing. 


Sold by 


Et, 
** MARQUARDT & CO., inc. 
NS Fine Paypers 


Reproduced thru courtesy 153-155 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 


ef the Marinello Co. 


Photograph by Leigh Lucas. Telephone: CAnal 6-4563 





M.x: downs 


“AND | WANT THIS MUCH WHITE SPACE BETWEEN LINESI* 
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The Year 1937 


HE year 1937 opens with promise 
of good business for the litho- 
graphic industry. 

Many new plants were installed 
during 1935-6 and if the activity of 
press manufacturers means anything, 
then 1937 will witness a host of new- 
comers joining the lithographic in- 
dustry. 

In an industry growing as fast as 
this, one thing becomes increasingly 
evident; antiquated equipment, in- 
ferior supplies and untrained help 
produce a product which works ir- 
reparable injury to the lithographic 
industry and which cannot help but 
earmark the producer as unworthy 
of handling the better grade work. 


Great strides have been taken with 
respect to the establishment of fair 
trade practices and the realization of 
a better relationship between em- 
ployers in the industry. With a con- 
tinuing and even closer cooperation 
those houses that produce quality 
work at fair prices will find their 
proper niche in the lithographic in- 
dustry. The few who continue to 
chisel employees in wages and cus- 
tomers in quality will struggle for 
questionable existence. 


From a general business viewpoint, 
one analyst declares that sales pro- 
motion by-and-large is considered the 
co-ordinating of advertising and sell- 
ing with special emphasis on mer- 


chandising. In the last five years, 
promotion has become a more and 
more important factor in business, 
due to the need for co-operation 
throughout all phases of selling to- 
ward the gaining of orders. With- 
out doubt 1937 will bring still further 
strides in promotion activities. 


There will be many new wrinkles 
in promotion work and many new 
angles of sales co-ordination. There 
will be more study in the field re- 
garding actual sales practice and what 
is most effective in sales materials. 
There will be less theoretic desk plan- 
ning of promotion helps and readier 
acceptance of ideas from the men in 
the field. There will be even greater 
co-operation with sales forces in the 
use of selling and advertising mate- 
rials of all sorts, which in recent years 
have been recognized for their true 
value as order-getting devices. 


Here’s hoping that 1937 deals each 
of us our just dessert! 


Estimating Series 


Another job with specifications and 
the estimate worked out will be sent 
to the members of the National As- 
sociation of Photo - Lithographers 
shortly. The many letters which have 
come in from the membership in- 
dicate a very wide interest in this 
estimating series. 


Suggestions have been made that 
the estimates be worked out in fur- 


ther detail so as to show the hours 
consumed in various work operations 
and press work devoted in the make- 
ready, color registration and run- 
ning. This will be carried out in 
future estimates. 


The series of estimates is being 
sent the membership simply as an 
educational activity, and those firms 
who are returning their own estimate 
worked out based on the specifica- 
tions on the job submitted give evid- 
ence of the value placed on proper 
costing in the industry. 








The Poster 
Opposite 

HE attractive poster repro- 

duced opposite this page 
is an offset job in four colors, 
reproduced by deep etch plates 
from dot etch positives, from 
a water color print by Lemuel 
Thomas. The photo - litho- 
graphic work was produced 
by Standard Engraving Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. with 
plates made by Webb & Boc- 
orselski - Norris Peters, Inc., 
both of Washington, D. C. 


The entire job was donated 
to the District of Columbia 
Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 














Sales Strategy Through Demonstration 
By William Wolfson 


In a dimly illuminated room, Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany sat and exulted 
as a savant who remained standing 
before him reported on successful at- 
tainment in reclamation of maimed 
soldiers. The sagged shoulders of the 
ruler straightened in hope as the man 
of science explained unbelievable mira- 
cles: how the blind could be equipped 
with photo-cell eyes that saw telescop- 
ically and microscopically; how su- 
perior mechanical limbs supplanted 
arms and legs of flesh; how, unless hit 
in a vital spot, even such resurrected 
veterans could be put quickly again 
into service by affixing new parts for 
those damaged! 

As the Kaiser absorbed the possi- 
bilities, he gloated. “‘ And the hospitals 
are full, crammed full of wounded,” he 
whispered. 

Then the Kaiser abruptly put aside 
desires and longings. ‘“‘DEMON- 
STRATE!” he commanded harshly. 

And . . . but that is all I need tell 
here of a vaudeville sketch that was 
billed during the World War, to dra- 
matically drive home a point, to bring 
to your attention a word well worth 
remembering and incorporating in all 
of your promotional activities. 

DEMONSTRATE is a key word 
for you. An easy one to tuck into the 
files of your mind and to draw out for 
use On many occasions. 

DEMONSTRATE (Latin, demon- 
strare, to show) is thus defined in 
Webster’s unabridged: 

1. To point out; portray; exhibit. 

. To show, to make evident, by rea- 
soning or proof; to establish beyond 
possibility of doubt. 

. To manifest; show; as to demon- 
strate valor. 

. To exhibit by way of proof of 
example as (a) to illustrate by 
specimens, experiments, or opera- 
tions, as in teaching; as to demon- 
strate anatomy. (b) to show pub- 
licly the special value or merits of 


(a food, household or toilet article, 
etc.) with a view as to its introduc- 
tion or sale. 

. To show demonstratively, as one’s 
feelings. 

In all business intercourse with hu- 
manity we require mediums through 
which to reach their understanding. 
Salesmen work through the ear and 
eye. Advertising men are limited to 
the optic nerve, chiefly—although 
radio broadcasting appeals to the 
auditory nerve. However, the folk we 
aim at are aware of the fact that sales- 
man or advertisement endeavors ever 
to influence them. Hence the need for 
demonstration or proof, presented so 
that they may draw their own conclu- 
sions—and sell themselves. It is only 
when a customer buys seemingly of 
his own volition that a satisfactory 
consummation is brought about. 


You are familiar with the simpler 
forms of demonstration. For example, 
testimonial letters, long impressive 
lists of purchasers or users, etc. Yet 
because these are employed so much 
the prospect realizes that testi- 
monials may be paid for or given 
freely when urged; that expres- 
sions from dissatisfied custom- 
ers are not shown to him; 
and that a long list of users 
may be misleading. 


Aboard the Itclia 
Photo by Leigh Lucas 


Courtesy 
Wendell P. Colton 
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To properly demonstrate is to take 
a short-cut to conviction in your 
prospect. The salesman of a new 
printing press could show pictures of 
the machine, explain its mechanism, 
talk about it for hours at a time—dut 
he can come closer to a sale by showing 
the possible purchaser the press in 
operation. If the press is on the prem- 
ises of a satisfied buyer, the salesman 
scores further. 

The salesman could dwell at length 
on how rigid is the construction which 
eliminates wearing vibration—dut he 
could effectively prove the absence of vi- 
bration by standing a pencil, end up, on 
a strategic part of the press while it ran 
at high speed. 


A maker of roofing material suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating to dealers 
who claimed the product was too high 
priced to meet competition that it was 
a ready seller. When dealers sold a 
property owner the roofing material, 
the manufacturer made out a guaran- 
tee-bond to the buyer. Since each of 
these guaranty-bonds represented a 
sale, he had each of these bonds repro- 
duced in a quantity sufficient to cover 
the doubting dealers; and he kept on 
mailing such duplicates to them inces- 
santly, thus proving other alert dealers 
were selling. 


There is, of course, an art in properly 
' conducting a demonstration. To dem- 
onstrate this phase of demonstrating, 
let me narrate the method of a sales- 
man handling a powder fire extin- 
guisher : 


He drives up to a garage in an old 
car; gets out, tinkers with the motor 
(in reality soaking it with gas); and 
then he quietly approaches the garage 
owner and asks him to take a look at it. 
“Just a moment,” he says, as the ga- 
tage man prepares to bend over the 
hood. With that, he strikes a match, 
throws it on to the motor—and a flare 
of flame shoots up. Startled, the me- 
chanic may cry out in alarm, “Man, 
are you crazy?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, don’t worry,” 
coolly responds the salesman. ‘““Watch! 
~—and he throws a handful of the pow- 
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der on the fire which dies out promptly. 
Then he goes into his dance and pro- 
ceeds to stock up the garage owner 
with his extinguisher. 


When the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company wanted to show the protec- 
tive advantages of L-O-F Safety 
Glass, it invited “Lefty” Gomez, 
famous Yankee pitcher, to prove it. 
He did. Photographs showing “Lefty” 
pitching a baseball into the windshield 
of a sedan are now being used both in 
trade-paper and national advertising. 


Copy accompanying the _photo- 
graphs tells how the baseball was 
thrown with all the steam of “Lefty’s” 
powerful arm. The ball actually 
bounced back and left nothing but a 
cobweb of fine lines where it struck. 
Drawing upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion, the copy then suggests picturing 
the same baseball hitting ordinary 
plate glass—with razor-edged chunks 


of broken glass flying through the air. 


A bald statement or assertion does 
not prove anything—it claims! 

Back up statements or assertions 
with evidence ... and evidence is 
either direct demonstration or an indi- 
cation that a true demonstration was 
made. 

For example, in a book extolling 
two beautiful camps, the owner does 
not say that the water for drinking 
and bathing are O.K. He proves it by 
publishing two reports from a chemi- 
cal laboratory. 

There are certain types of commodi- 
ties that fall naturally into demonstra- 
tive selling. These are new devices and 
machines; new products; special (often 
patented) features embodied in com- 
mon merchandise; new applications 
found for old products; etc. Fortunate 
the manufacturer or salesman of such, 
provided they have something that 
fills a need—for they actually put on 
a show, act a part, firmly hold the 
prospect’s attention—and dominate 
the sales-interview throughout. Nev- 
ertheless, where services or intangibles 
or most ordinary wares are to be sold, 
the introduction of some kind of inter- 
esting demonstration is most helpful. 


Assume you are a manufacturer of 
clothing and sell right to the consumer 
through agents. You offer a line of 
made-to-measure garments. As a mat- 
ter of course, you provide your repre- 
sentatives with a batch of swatches, 
so customers may see and feel them 
and select their choice. You perhaps 
also furnish a style book. Shrewd 
agents may add to this equipment by 
securing testimonials from satisfied 
customers; they may flash duplicate 
orders to prove saleability; and do 
other things to further sales. But it is 
the manufacturer who ought to plan a 
demonstrative interview for his agents. 
The salient selling points are: (1) Made 
to the individual’s measure; (2) quali- 
ty; (3) long wear; (4) low price. Cus- 
tom tailored clothes have or should 
have a sewed on label bearing cus- 
tomer’s name and date of purchase. 
Every agent should have several suits 
made for him by the house, to be worn 
while selling. These suits should be 
kept clean and pressed. The agent, 
early in his solicitation, calls attention 
to the suit he is wearing (which should 
be one made a year ago or longer); asks 
his prospect how it looks and fits; 
shows the label, emphasizing long 
wear; and then stresses low price. 
Atop of this, testimonials, duplicates 
of orders (with repeat orders kept to- 
gether), etc., can be employed. New 
agents cannot, of course, use the old 
label stunt, unless it is pre-dated—but 
which is “out of bounds.” 


Suppose you make advertising nov- 
elties or premiums that are sold the 
same way—through agents. Let these, 
for the sake of example, be pocket or 
purse mirrors with the customer’s ad- 
vertising message on back. The sales- 
man carries a kit of samples, proof 
sheets of stock cuts used to illustrate 
the advertising copy. Here is one way 
of demonstrating the value of these 
mirrors: The agent presents his busi- 
ness card. He says, ““Mr. Merchant, 
these cards of mine cost two for one 
cent. As soon as I leave you will un- 
doubtedly discard it. The same thing 
holds true of your own business cards. 
But were you to give a mirror instead 


1] 











—which costs about 2c. apiece—it 
would remain in the possession of a 
prospective customer until lost or bro- 
ken. You never saw a mirror in a 
waste paper basket, torn in two on the 
sidewalk, or floating down the stream 
in a gutter,” etc. 

Perhaps you are too superior a per- 
son to stop and attend the street ven- 
dors. Don’t be. You can learn a lot 
regarding demonstration by studying 
their stunts. For instance, what can a 
street seller of cheap razor blade stock 
demonstrate other than sliding strands 
of hair over an edge to prove sharp- 
ness? One enterprising chap evidently 
reasoned or intuitively arrived at the 
following logical conclusion: The Gil- 
lette Blue Blades, advertised as the 
best the manufacturer ever offered, 
were accepted by the public as those of 
high quality—and could the vendor 
drop the quality down to a level with 
his own wares, which he offered at very 
much less, he would successfully sell 
them. So listen as he shouts: “‘Gentle- 
men, don’t be fooled. I take out of its 
original package a blue blade. I place 
it on this board. I take this knife and 
scrape it. Do you see? The blue 
comes off! Why pay a lot more for a 
little blue paint? Buy the blank blades. 
They are just as good. We don’t ad- 
vertise, so we can sell for little money. 
If you must have blue blades, paint 
them yourselves!” 

From the foregoing incidental bits 
bearing on demonstration, it is not to 
be concluded that merely to bring in 
demonstrating covering one point of 
your sales story is always enough. At 
times it may be. Through this you 
can devise an unusual approach, perk 
up interest at any stage, develop a 
strong climax. However, every con- 
ceivable angle should be checked with 
the question of “How best to demon- 
strate this?” in mind. This admoni- 
tion applies equally to advertising and 
to personal salesmanship. 

Add as many other items as you can 
to the short list appended, which sug- 


gests approaches to demonstrative 
work outs: 
1. PROOF. Orders, quantity sold, 
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repeats or renewals; testimonials, 
reports, etc. This is dictionary defi- 
nition No. 1 ‘‘to point out.” 


2. THE SHOW IT IDEA. That is 
why illustrations are used in adver- 
tising—samples, illustrations and 
motion picture exhibits from port- 
able outfits by salesmen. Diction- 
ary definition No. 2. 


3. THE TEST IT YOURSELF 
IDEA. Employed in advertise- 
ments that offer the materials 
needed to test; or when the sales- 
man places something in the hands 
of his prospect to try or operate. 
This is the “teaching” and “experi- 
ments” principles of dictionary defi- 
nition No. 4. 

4. THE DRAMATIC DEMON- 
STRATION. — Strikingly impres- 
sive, highly entertaining—and edu- 
cational. 


Why is properly planned demon- 
strating convincing? 


Because the prospect, instead of de- 
pending on your claims alone, having 
to take them for granted, faces the 
kind of evidence that satisfactorily 
proves to him the existence of every 


thing about him—through ALL of his _ 


senses—and, so, convinces (sells) him- 


self. 





Coming. . SOON 


E widespread interest shown 
by the entire lithographic in- 
dustry in the recently announced 
“Photo-Lithographer’s Manual” has 
spurred the publishers on to great- 
er efforts in order that this compre- 
hensive volume may soon find its 
way into many thousands of wait- 
ing hands. 


The book—180 pages, case bound— 
will constitute a complete, practical 
treatise on ail phases of the litho- 
graphic business—selling, produc- 
tion, estimating and management. 


Reservations are now being receiv- 
ed and orders should be sent to 


The Photo-lithographer’s Manual 
1776 Broadway @ New York, N.Y. 
Copies will be four dollars each. 














Editors Can Hold Down 
Lithographing Cost 


Hos organs are sold on a fairly 
close basis and by observing the 
following suggestions an editor can 
eliminate much needless work for the 
lithographer and simplify operations 
which in turn will hold down costs. 

1. Edit all copy carefully so that 
number of changes on proofs will be 
kept at a minimum. 

2. Wherever possible and logical, 
write all headlines that are to be 
hand-set on sheets separate from the 
text matter, as both go to different 
departments for setting. 

3. Where you have a preference 
as to type, consult the type specimen 
book, and mark the type as to size, 
bold or light, roman or italic, flush 
left, centered, or flush right. 

4. Where copy is profusely edited 
or made complex with editing, inter- 
lineations, and deletions, it helps 
greatly to have it re-typed in your 
office. This makes “clearer sailing” 
for compositors and reduces chance 
for error. 

5. Try to have all cuts on hand 
at same time ads (or page make-up) 
is desired. It is time-wasting and 
expensive to leave “holes” for miss- 
ing material and place them in the 
pages later on. 

6. Hold the set of white proofs 
on which you are marking correc- 
tions, until all members of your 
organization who ordinarily pass on 
proofs, see them. This eliminates 
compositors having to correct galley 
material several times, requires less 
handling, and greater accuracy, as 
well as less proofing. 

7. Give lithographer a complete 
pasted-up dummy, or practically 
complete. Don’t send pages partially 
dummied up, which must be spaced 
out to allow for the missing material. 
This takes as much or more time as 
putting in the type, causes tying Up 
the pages oftener, more proofing, and 
lost motion all around. 
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peace science today is synon- 
ymous with the great labora- 
tories that constantly turn out a 
stream of never-ending wonders, indi- 
vidual achievement has _ frequently 
been lost in the maze of industry’s 
collective output. A quarter of a 
century ago the names of men, rather 
than organizations stood out on the 
panorama of scientific achievement. 
But the development of gigantic re- 
search undertakings has now cast a 
cloak of anonymity about the should- 
ers of the men who are doing things in 
a scientific way. Their achievements, 
rather than their names, are known 
to the public at large. 

Many have contributed to the re- 
markable art and science that we 
today call lithography. Perhaps the 
patron saint of the industry is Alois 
Senefelder, who is credited with having 
conceived the idea of a chemical rather 
than a mechanical process. But, in a 
manner that is utterly different from 
other great industries, the day of 
individual enterprise is not past, 
insofar as lithography is concerned. 
Indeed, in our midst today, is an 
energetic figure who has contributed 
three score of fruitful years to the 
development and perfection of litho- 
graphic reproduction. And, lest the 
industry fall prey to the illusion that 
“no man is a hero to his valet,” this 
article is intended to chronicle the 
achievements and perfection wrought 
by William C. Huebner, who is still 


Photo-Mechanical 
Developments 


A review of the contributions of 
Wm. C. Huebner to the art of 
reproduction. 


Wm. C. Huebner 


hard at work experimenting and per- 
fecting so that lithography may march 
on. 

As a prelude to recording the debt 
that lithography owes to William C. 
Huebner, let us present a quick, 
chronological view of the art of photo- 
composing, with which achievement 
Mr. Huebner’s name is most closely 
lined. Buffalo, N. Y. was the birth- 
place of this development; 1906 the 
year. The first 48” x 64” stone and 
plate coating machine was built in 
1907, the same year which saw the 
first 48” x 64” contact pressure photo- 
composer. 

Photo-composed color subjects were 
first printed from 34” x 44” litho- 
graphic stones on a flat bed stone 
press in Buffalo also in 1907. The 
color corrections were made on posi- 
tive paper photographs from which 
halftone negatives were made. 

The first developing ink was applied 
successfully on 48” x 64” metal plates 
in the same city in 1908. And a year 
later the Stecher plant in Rochester 
successfully completed the first test 
run from photo-composed subjects 
with albumin prints made on alumi- 
num plates on a direct rotary litho- 
graphic press. The length of the run 
was 24,000 sheets, at the end of which 
time the plate was still good. 

Shifting to Chicago, we find that 
in 1909 the first offset four-color job 
was printed from aluminum plates 
made from color separation negatives 


and photo-composed with albumin 
sensitizer on aluminum plates using 
developing ink, on a Harris offset 
press, at the Goes plant. 

The first power-driven photo-com- 
posing machine arranged for direct 
pressure contact and also for photo- 
composed projected images direct on 
the press plate was built in Buffalo in 
1909. 

The name of Huebner began to 
feature this branch of the industry in 
1910 when the Huebner-Bleistein pat- 
ents Company was organized. Two 
important developments were recorded 
the same year: the first offset color 
work was printed from photo-composed 
plates made from dot etched color 
separation negatives in the Huebner- 
Bleistein Buftalo plant, and the first 
ground glass positive corrected color 
work was performed the same year. 

The first offset image composing 
machine was built in the Huebner- 
Bleistein plant in Buffalo in 1g12. 
Type forms and wood cuts were offset 
composed direct on metal plates and 
also on glass plates. These ink prints 
were made on sensitized surfaces and 
reversed, then used in photo-compos- 
ing machines for making press plates 
from which editions were printed. 

In 1912 the first All Metal Motor 
Focusing Camera was built in the 
Huebner-Bleistein plant in Buffalo. 
Length of rails was 24 feet. All 
measurements were made to .ool. 
The same year the first poster enlarge- 
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Color control and measuring equipment in color department of 
Huebner Laboratories 


ments of movie subjects were made 
direct to albumen sensitized aluminum 
plates size 48” x 64” using condensers 
and right angle carbons, 60 ampere 
special Macbeth arc lamp. Time for 
exposure was 35 and 40 minutes. 
This work was done on the All Metal 
Camera referred to above. 

Three other developments in 1912 
were: 

First multiple projected images were 
made direct from the copy on the 
above All Metal Camera producing 
group line negatives in one operation; 
first vacuum negative holders applied 
to Photo Composing machines; and 
building of first predetermined image 
registering device for Photo Compos- 
ing machines. 

Successful Photo Composing ma- 
chine equipment was installed in the 
plant of Stone Limited, ‘Toronto, 
Canada, in 1912 and 1913. The origi- 
nal equipment is still in daily com- 
mercial operation in the plant of 
Rolph-Clark-Stone Limited, Toronto, 
Canada, producing high grade offset 
color work after 23 years of continu- 
ous service. 

The first All Metal Overhead Motor 


Focusing cameras were built in Buffalo 


in 1920. Two of these cameras are 
still in daily operation in Chicago, 
Illinois. 


In 1932, patent law suits running 
continuously for 12 years were com- 
pleted. Validity of the Huebner pio- 
neer patents in the Art of Photo Com- 
posing was sustained by the Courts. 
The same year the Lanston Monotype 





Machine Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa. was licensed to manufacture and 
sell Photo Mechanical Plate Making 
Equipments under Huebner-Bleistein 
Patents Company patents, Directo- 
plate Company patents and W. C. 
Huebner patents on Photo Mechanical 
Plate Making. 

In 1933, Huebner Laboratories de- 
veloped and built the first Vertical 


Plate Coating machine being manu- . 


factured and sold by the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company. A 
year later the Photo Imposing System 


for making offset press plates, designed 
at Huebner Laboratories, was offered 
to the trade by the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. 

In 1935, Huebner Laboratories built, 
tested and introduced the first Color. 
valhuemeter for measuring colors to 
eliminate guess work in correcting 
component color values. New MH 
Photo Composing machines, built 
and sold by the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company on new designs, 
were also offered to the trade in 1935, 

Last year Huebner Laboratories, 
completed the Color Atlas introducing 
color identification by numbers. The 
new MH All Metal Overhead Cameras 
built and sold by Lanston Monotype 
likewise were offered to the trade 
last year. 

The importance of color control and 
measuring equipment is evidenced by 
installation of this apparatus in well 
known plants throughout the country. 
Among the plants now using the 
equipment are Alco Gravure Com- 
pany, New York Daily News, Neo 
Gravure Company and Copifier Cor- 
poration of Ohio. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a complete treatise by William 
C. Huebner, on the subject of pre- 
cision measurement of color values. 





A view of part of the modern offices of Huebner Laboratories, 
located at 202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
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satisfy increasing demands by advertisers for color, find 

that color printing in the future must do far more than 
print colors. The demand now is made for accurate color 
reproduction, in the fine distinctions between the various color 
values in the copy. Splashes of color and mis-register of colors 
are no longer tolerated. 

Not many years ago, two newspapers, pioneering in color 
advertising did rebate to complaining advertisers, sums running 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars, because the editions 
varied in color, the unsatisfactory results damaged both the 
color printers and the advertiser. 

The problem is to duplicate in the printed advertisement as 
closely as possible the subtle color values of the copy. 

Prevailing methods of producing color printing are funda- 
mentally as crude today as they were thirty years ago, because 
we have no accurate and convenient method of measuring 
color values. 

There is no constancy in the light-transmission capacity of 
two or more photographic negatives and positives used for 
making printing plates. Delicate variations are not detected by 
the eye when scanning various monotone plates and their re- 
spective color values. Tests prove that it is impossible for the 
human eye to measure accurately without a standard of mea- 
surement. 

The color printer depends entirely on the eye of the re-toucher 
to measure the various values of separate color hues needed to 
build up the final color on the printed sheet. There is no con- 
stancy to the eye of the re-toucher from day to day and no two 
re-touchers see eye to eye. All are guessing at the component 
values of hues in colors, and the final result is not known until 
the last color is printed. Trial proofs, re-corrections, and make- 
over plates are printed before the final colors are close enough 
to make a satisfactory reproduction. 

Obviously, the starting point in color printing is to measure 
the color values, to know, for any portion of the color copy, the 
true component parts of yellow, red, blue and black that will 
reproduce this color. Knowing the component parts it becomes a 
relatively simple matter to duplicate these values in the several 
plates used for color printing, and thereby duplicate in the 
finished product, the color values of the matter to be reproduced. 

Precision measurement of color values starts with this color 
analysis, and for the first time, in the history of color printing, 
means are provided for analysing any spot of color to be re- 
produced, just as a chemist analyses a chemical product and 
determines, not only the component parts entering into this 
product, but also the amount of each part. This is accomplished 
by a color-value meter process. 

The steps, methods and instruments used to analyse the color 
values of a copy, object, or material, to know their component 
parts and accurately re-construct the color with inks on the 
printed sheet, are about as follows: 

(1) The color to be reproduced is spotted and measured for 
its component values. 

(2) The measurements are recorded on a key chart. 


IN stot incres and magazine printers, attempting to 


An address delivered at joint session of the A. S. M. E. Graphic 
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Precision Measurement of Color Values 


By WM. C. HUEBNER 


(3) The values on the photographer’s negative or positive 
plates are spotted and measured. 

(4) Errors found by measurements are corrected so the values 
check with the measurements recorded on the key chart. 

In four-color printing, starting with full strength of color in 
yellow, red, blue, and black inks, the printer must produce all 
other gradations and combinations of color. 

Various processes are used in relief, gravure, and offset 
methods of plate making. Each has its own system of printing, 
each has its own range of color values, that may be obtained by 
a given process. 

In gravure-color work, the values are produced by varying 
depths of the image etched below the surface of the plate and 
yield, correspondingly, varying densities of ink to the paper. 

In relief and in offset color printing, the gradations between 
solid or full color and white paper or no color are obtained by 
varying sizes of dots, lines, or grains conveying ink densities 
to the paper. 

In measuring color, a fixed range of value units is established 
by a monotone—value wedge scale, calibrated with symbols 
and numbers. This unit scale is used to produce a color-measure 
scale, which shows by its units of color and by each symbol and 
number, the values and hues of the component color inks in all 
color combinations occurring between black and white. 

In addition to the monotone-value wedge scale and the color- 
measure scale, a light beam is focused behind a photographic 
plate. A photoelectric cell is placed in front of the plate, and is 
always in register with the light beam. A meter is connected 
with the cell and indicates on a calibrated scale the unit of color 
measured by the photoelectric cell. 

These instruments can be moved over any spot on the surface 
of the negatives or positives and measurements can be made for 
check-up and corrections. 

The graduated monotone value wedge scale consists of a glass 
plate and film carrying a photographic negative or positive 
image representing nine separate portions or units of value 
based on light transmission capacities of each unit, from the full 
intensity of color at one end and white or no color at the other 
end. The full strength or solid color is designated on the Mono- 
tone-value wedge scale by the symbol X. The nine gradations 
are numbered from 9 to 1, and white or no color is zero. 

The meter scale is calibrated with the same symbols and 
numbers. 

When the electric cell or electric eye is moved over unit X 
on the monotone-value wedge scale, no light is passed to the 
electric cell and the meter scale indicates X. If the cell is moved 
over the zero unit on the monotone-value wedge scale, then the 
meter scale indicates zero. 

When the electric cell is moved over unit 5 on the monotone- 
value wedge scale, the meter-scale registers 5. The adjustment 
of the photoelectric cell over any unit of the monotone-value 
wedge scale will register the like number on the meter scale. 

This coordination of value units with symbols and numbers 
in both scales is the basis of color-value measurement. 

The monotone-value wedge scale is the unit of value for color 
measurement in making the color-measure scale, which pre- 
determines and proves the hues of the component colors and 
their values in all color combinations occurring between white 
and black. 

The color-measure scale contains a total of 14,639 separate 


















color units (each about 1-in. square) between white or no color 
of the first unit and solid black produced by super-imposing 
full strength yellow, red, blue, and black in the last unit. 

The color-measure scale indicates by symbols and numbers, 
the scale value of all units. Each color unit is provided with its 
symbol or number whereby any color is identified by the num- 
bers of its component values and hues. 

In order to reproduce the varied colors of the original by a 
two-, three-, or four-color system, the inks or pigments, such as 
yellow, red, blue, and black, must be selected for their hues and 
practical working capacity on the press, to yield when super- 
imposed on paper, as nearly as is practical, the complementary 
colors known as orange, green, and violet. 

These inks must remain standard in quality and hues, to 
obtain uniform results at all times. 

With standardized inks, color filters must be synchronized 
and standardized so the photo-color separations will represent 
the ink hues, which finally govern the quality of the printed 
reproduction of the color copy. 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURE FOR MEASURING COLORS 
WITH THE COLORVALHUEMETER 


When a color copy is to be reproduced, the standardized color 
filters should be used to make the color-separation negatives, 
for example: If the rotogravure method of printing is used to 
print the editions, then the Positives are to be measured and 
corrected to their required values as follows: 

Key chart: An outline copy or a black-and-white photo of the 
copy is preferably made. Either of which is used to prepare 
what is known as a key chart. 

Various portions of the original copy are selected as dominant- 
color areas, and are spotted or isolated from the surrounding 
portions of the subject, by means of a spotter or diaphragm, 
composed of a black paper card with an aperture approximately 
the same size and shape as the color unit on the color-measure 
scale. 

When a spot on the copy is isolated by means of the spotter, 
the color-measure scale is used to find the same shade or color. 
Another spotter is now used to isolate the exact shade or color 
from its neighbors on the scale. The symbol or numbers of com- 
binations selected is written on the margin of the key chart, 
and connected by a lead line to the area thereof corresponding 
to the selected color area or spot on the original copy. 

The color-measure scale is conveniently indexed, so the needed 
spot can be found quickly. 

For example: If the unit of value on the color-measure scale is 
designated 9471, then this number is placed on the key chart; 
similarly, another area may be designated 5 x 34, this number 
is placed on the key chart. Numbers are always put down on the 
key chart in the order shown under each unit in the color- 
measure scale, thus: the first number always represents yellow, 
the second, red, the third, blue, and the fourth black. 

When all the desired spots are designated by numbers on the 
key chart, the separation positive of the yellow color, as well as 
the key chart, is placed on the supports of the colorvalhuemeter. 

The spot on the positive to be measured as indicated by the 
lead line on the key chart is now covered by the electric cell. 
Simple controls for easy adjustments are provided. The light 
beam is switched on and the meter-scale indicates the number 
of the value on the illuminated spot. If the spot-value number 
registers with the first number on the key chart, no correction 
is needed. Otherwise the spot is corrected, i.e., lightened or 
strengthened until the meter-scale number tallies with the 
number on the key chart. These operations are repeated, until 
all of the spots have been measured and corrected to the first 
numbers of those designated by the key chart. 

When the red positive is measured and corrected, the second 
number in the group designated, is followed. On the blue posi- 











tive, the third number, and on the black positive, the fourth 
number is followed. 

When the four plates have been measured and corrected 
according to the key chart, and the colorvalhuemeter, the posi- 
tives can be finished as to the other areas, in their comparative 
values without going into detail with further measurements. 

Heretofore, when two or more color subjects were to be 
printed at the same time, no two operators corrected the values 
on their respective color plates in the same key. The half values, 
as well as other values, would not tally, and uniformity of 
the several subjects etchedin the same cylinder was about 
impossible. 

Obviously, by measuring color values with the colorvalhue- 
meter, uniformity of like values, in two or more separate sub- 
jects, can be obtained exactly, and uniformity on the same 
cylinder is maintained. 

An important fact should be remembered—it is difficult for 
the same photo operator to produce all negatives or positives 
with the same density in development. A slight variation in 
exposure time, a change in the line voltage feeding the arc 
lights, a change in the developer, etc., any or all, are factors 
that affect the comparative densities of negatives or positives. 

Measurement of light-transmission capacity of the various 
plates make uniform control highly practical. Uncertainty, 
unknown factors, and guesswork are replaced with exact scien- 
tific procedure by this precision measurement of color values. 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURE FOR MEASURING Dot SIZES 
WITH THE DOTVALHUESCOPE 


The measurement of dot or grain sizes on positives used for 
deep-etch offset plates or dot sizes on photoengraved copper 
plates, are obtained by the dotvalhuescope. 

The procedure is exactly as outlined for using the colorvalhue- 
meter, except that a light beam is projected through the nega- 
tives or positives carrying dot or grains, which dot or grain 
images are projected through an objective at the end of the 
dotvalhuescope, through the eyepiece and on to a matt-surface 
focus plate, which carries a dot-wedge value scale. 

The various sizes of dots are numbered from 9 to 1, indicating 
the same relative value established in the monotone-value 
wedge scale. 

With the dotvalhuescope, the exact sizes of the dots can be 
obtained by measurement and the press plate etched, with the 
assurance that the final color results will be obtained, as accu- 
rately as the dot sizes were measured to the pre-determined 
values needed and indicated on the key chart and color-measure 
scale. 

A transparent microscopic scale showing divisions in thou- 
sandths of an inch, or in millimeters, can be inserted in the 
eyepiece of the microscope, and the dots measured by the scale 
without the projection attachment carrying the matt surface 
focus plate. 

The matt surface focus-plate attachment is used to avoid the 
eye fatigue resulting from constant scanning of the field direct 
through the eyepiece. 

In the dotvalhuescope, the negative or positive to be etched 
or corrected is preferably laid horizontally in a glass-bottom 
tray, where etch solutions can be applied and removed without 
inconvenience. 

The dotvalhuescope can be moved over any portion of the 
negative or positive, with the light-beam device always in 
register with the dotvalhuescope objective. 

The dotvalhuescope is so mounted that it can be tilted to 
about a horizontal position to clear the sides of the trays. 

Other details need not be pointed out in this paper. 

When measuring the dot sizes on photoengraved copper 
plates, the light beam is focused on the dots under the objective 
of the dotvalhuescope. 




































































HE Lithographic Industry, as de- 
fined in the code of fair com- 
petition for the Graphic Arts Industries 
is as follows: 

No. B-1. Lithographic Printing. 
This Industry shall include all es- 
tablishments using lithographic, plano- 
graphic, or photo-lithographic proc- 
esses, and those producing transfers. 

No. D-2. Trade Lithographic Plate 
Making. This Industry shall include 
all establishments engaged in the 
production or partial production and 
sale to others of lithographic plates, 
irrespective of whether such plates 
are to be used for offset or straight 
method of lithography. 

The recognition as a separate indus- 
try, thus gained under the N.R.A. by 
lithography, was made possible by the 
codperative action of all of the litho- 
graphic organizations. Among these 
was the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, an organization of em- 
ployees. Through its President, 
Andrew J. Kennedy, it took an active 
part in all N.R.A. hearings in behalf of 
a distinct identity. 

During the N.R.A., an Industrial 
Relations Committee, composed of 
employers and employees was set up 
with good results to all concerned. 
The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America was the employees’ repre- 
sentative on this Board, President 
Kennedy heading its delegation. This 
Board was continued after the con- 
clusion of the N.I.R.A. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is just what its name implies, 
viz, an amalgamation since 1915 of 
what was previously four separate 
employee organizations. The latter 
were, the International Union of 
Lithographic Workmen, composed of 
artists, engravers and designers; Stone 
and Plate Preparers’ Association; 
International Protective Association 
of Lithographic Feeders of the United 
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THE LITHOGRAPHERS UNION 





MAY requests have come 

to this office asking for 
information on the Labor Union 
operating in the lithographic 
industry. So that the industry 
may have some data on the back- 
ground and activities of the 
lithographic union, we publish 
the article herewith. 











States and Canada; and the Lithog- 
raphers’ International Protective and 
Beneficial Association, consisting 
mainly of transferrers and pressmen. 
The last named Association, more 
popularly known by its initials as the 
L.I.P. and B.A., was the largest union 
in the newly amalgamated union and 
is regarded as the parent body of them 
all. 

Through the L.I.P. and B.A., the 
Amalgamated Lithographers _ of 
America can trace its origin as far 
back as 1882. The L.I.P. and B.A. 
was then known as the Hudson As- 
sociation and as such, was affiliated 
with the Knights of Labor. It be- 
came the L.I.P. and B.A. in 1886 and 
in 1905 was granted a charter as such 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
It is through this charter that the 
Amalgamated Lithographers _ of 
America is affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

The L.I.P. and B.A. label, recog- 
nized by the A. F. of L., is also the 
label of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America. 

Enrolled among the Amalgamated 
membership are the following trades 
and specialties: 





REGISTERED 





Artists (crayon, stipple, process, 
retouchers, poster), Designers, En- 
gravers, Music Engravers, Letterers 
(pen, brush or machine), Litho Sign 
Writers, Opaquers, Tuschers, Spotters, 
Photographers (color separators, half- 
tone, line, film and paper), Photog- 
raphers on Lenticular Process, Pro- 
jection Machine Operators, Strippers, 
Negative Assemblers, Plate Makers, 
Provers (hand or machine offset), 
Transferrers (straight and original on 
hand or power presses), Copyists 
(typing composition of copy to be 
reproduced), Photo Composers, Vacu- 
um Frame Operators, Sensitizers, De- 
velopers, Operators on type and letter- 
ing photo composing machines, Stone 
and Plate Preparers, Lithographic 
Press (hand, flatbed, rotary, offset, 
web offset and bronze presses), Litho- 
graphic Press Feeders (hand fed 
presses), Lithographic Operator Press 
Assistants (semi-automatic and auto- 
matic feeders), Brakemen, hand 
presses or power presses, single color 
or multiple color as follows: Hand 
Press, Flatbed Press, Rotary Press, 
Offset Press, Web Offset Press, Bronze 
Machines, Cameras, Engraving Ma- 
chines, Transferring or photo com- 
posing machines, Vacuum Frames and 
Stone and Plate Preparing Machines. 

Many of our largest photo-litho- 
graphic houses, like the National Proc- 
ess Co., Polygraphic Co. and others 
carry on agreeable relations with the 
Amalgamated. Its membership at 
present is rapidly growing. Its locals 
number fifty and are functioning in all 
of the litho centers of the United 
States and Canada. Andrew J. 
Kennedy, New York, is President; 
Robert Bruck, Chicago, 1st Inter- 
national Vice President and Acting 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 
Albert E. Castro is President of New 
York Local. The headquarters are at 
205 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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They’re yours for the asking! Get your share without 
delay. Install new “Heli-O-Lites” now and begin to 
enjoy all the advantages and economy these high 
powered open flame arc lamps can give you. 


Every day more and more Lithographers are installing 
“Heli-O-Lites” for what they can do—and, how well 
they do it. Investigate for yourself. Get full informa- 
tion on the complete line of “Heli-O-Lite” Open Flame 
Arc Lamps, available in a variety of styles and 
amperage capacities to accommodate every lighting 
requirement. Write today for complete facts and 
prices and copy of new general Arc Lamp Catalog. 
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Eastman Supplies Give Finest 
Results Economically... Efficiently 


TERIALS FOR DOT REDUCTION 


ASTMAN Contrast Process 

Plates, Kodalith Halftone 
Film, and Wratten & Wainwright 
C.T.C. (Contrast Thin Coated) 
Panchromatic Plates offer you a 
variety of negative mediums es- 
pecially adapted to dot etching. 
The Peridak Chemical Outfit gives 
you a set of standardized, proven 
materials that greatly facilitate 
the working of this important 
process. Investigate all of these 
materials, and write for the free 
booklet, Halftone Dot Reduction 
on Eastman Dry Plates and Films. 





KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES 


IVE desired high contrast results... exceptional 

photographic values. Indispensable where absolute 
register or size is required. Available in standard sizes. 
Easily developed in standardized D-85 Package Devel- 
oper. Consult your dealer. 


AS all the possibilities of the wet plate in negative 

making. Yet it eliminates the time-wasting uncer- 
tainty of plate-pouring, and the necessity of keeping on 
hand a score of chemicals. In stripping, lining up, and 
assembling operations, exactly the same procedure is 
followed as with wet-plate negatives. Film can be dried 
before stripping when a quick photographic print is 
needed as proof. It can be tried in lining up and assem- 
bling operations before stripping. Because of its trans- 
parent base, it may be inspected by transmitted light 
during development. Lies flat on the stay-flat holder. 
Sheets up to 20 x 24 inches. 























EASTMAN KODAK CO.. Graphie Arts Dept.., Rochester, N. Y. 
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_.. because these rollers are unaffected by oils and driers ... 
free from stickiness and swelling . .. durable and economical. 


... because they ore unaffected by temperature changes ... 
thus preventing trouble from heat and humidity and costly 
WRITE press delays. 


— — ... because they promote superior presswork . . . have just 
Money Saving _ the right “tack” for best distribution. 
Products for 
Lithographers” ... because they are backed by a satisfaction-guaranteed 
policy that insures your getting good value from your 
investment. . : 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE AND 58th STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast: RALPH LEBER CO., INC., 426 Poison Bidg., Seattic 
Southern Representative: HI-SPEED ROLLER COMPANY, New Orleans 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA FOR 
LITHOGRAPHERS 











LTHOUGH daily engaged in turn- 
ing out printed advertising ma- 
terial for all manner of industries, it is 
often a problem for the lithographer to 
decide on just the type of advertising 
medium best suited to his own particu- 
larneeds. All types of media have been 
used by various lithographic houses; 
some meeting with great success, and 
others falling far short of expectations. 












What are some of the successful 
media that have been employed? 
Direct mail in all its phases; house 
organs; newspaper display and classi- 
fed; periodical display; radio broad- 
cast; billboard; car card; and adver- 
tising novelties have all been used 
successfully at one time or another. 


Direct Mail 

Consider first Direct Mail Adver- 
tising. All of us in the industry are 
familiar with this medium in all its 
manifestations. Our presses have 
turned out hundreds of self-mailers, 
envelope enclosures, folders, broad- 
sides, booklets, and the like; and in 
turn we have received a welter of other 
pieces in every morning mail. Some of 
the latter we relegate to the waste- 
basket with scarcely a second glance; 
and some stay on our desks for long 
periods, perhaps to end up in the files 
attached to orders placed. Obviously 
it is only the latter which have been 
properly conceived and produced and 
have succeeded in fulfilling their 
mission. 





















There are definite reasons for the 
success of a mailing piece. First, it 
must have an actual message of inter- 
ést to the recipient. Second, it must 
Present this message in a concise and 
easily understood manner. Third, it 
must be attractive to the eye; so 
attractive, in fact, it possesses the 
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power to impress by appearance alone, 
so the prospect will lay it aside for 
future perusal if he happens to be too 
busy to investigate its claims at first 
inspection. 


For example, let us assume that 
John Jones, head of a modest photo- 
lithographic establishment, receives 
two advertising folders in his morning 
mail. One is from the Hub-bub 
Fertilizer Company, and the other 
from the Master Layout Table Com- 
pany. The Hub-bub folder consists of 
close-set type matter under a heading 
that reads, “The Best Fertilizer In the 
World.” It outlines flowery claims for 
the superiority of Hub-bub Ferti- 
lizer over all other brands on the 
market. It has no relative illustra- 
tions. It is printed in black ink on a 
cheap grade of stock. The Master 
folder is printed in attractive colors on 
a good grade of stock and is carefully 
laid out. Its heading reads, “‘ Master 
Saves You Real Money.” Good half- 
tone illustrations of the product bal- 
ance blocks of type defining its abilities 
and possibilities, and pointing out by 
actual example the reasons it will be of 
money-saving advantage to various 
industries, including photo-lithographic 
plants. 


The Hub-bub folder goes in the 
waste-basket: the Master folder is 
read at once, or laid aside for future 
reference. Why? In the first place, 
the Hub-bub folder should never have 
been sent to a photo-lithographer, as 
his line of endeavor is not even re- 
motely connected with fertilizer (we 
hope). The mailing list should be 
restricted to individuals who are most 
likely to have an active interest in the 
product. In the second place, extrav- 
agant and unsubstantiated claims 
make no impression in this sceptical 





world, and verbosity is distinctly un- 
appreciated. In the third place, color, 
good illustration, and balanced layout 
are missing in a piece which had 
nothing else to recommend it to our 
photo-lithographer, Mr. Jones. The 
Master folder meets all his sub-con- 
scious requirements, and is successful 
in its mission of creating interest in 
the Master Layout Table. 


Generally, the mission of a mailing 
piece does not go beyond the creation 
of active interest in a_ particular 
product. Its function should not be 
considered to be selling the product. 
If, in some cases, it brings the prospect 
to the point of sale with no further 
selling effort, so much the better; but 
in general it should not be condemned 
for failing to produce orders by return 
mail. Of course, some organizations, 
mail order houses per se, do not em- 
ploy salesmen and conceive their mail- 
ing pieces to act as printed salesmen. 
Usually, however, a mailing piece 
should serve only as an opening wedge 
to create a cordial reception for a 
salesman who calls in person at some 
future date. 


Rare Opportunity 


In theory, lithographers should be in 
a position to create veritable master- 
pieces in the way of direct mail adver- 
tising. Not only do they have all the 
necessary mechanical equipment, but 
also they have the examples, good and 
bad, of all the direct mail pieces they 
produce for others. In the writer’s 
opinion, however, the unfortunate 
fact is that many lithographers are 
distinctly short-sighted in the matter 
of their own advertising. Too many 
pieces have gone out from established 
houses which reflect credit neither on 
the house nor on the industry as a 
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Rapid Plate-Coating 


QUICK... 


strong and sturdy 


The quality of your press-plate actually begins with the whirler or 
plate-coating machine. 

The evenness and dependability of your coating depend just as 
much on the whirler as on your care in compounding your formula. 
Consistency . . . perfect control of speeds . . . drying facilities—all 
must be dependable and certain. 

The Wesel Whirler has direct-connected, geared-head motor drive; 
no friction drive. Variable speed regulator is electrically controlled. 
Ball-bearing construction, using a minimum of current. 

Automatic air-circulating device that does not attract dust from out- 
side—Rustless alloy steel drum (not tin). Aluminum alloy revolving 
table— 

Convenient drain pipe connections for ease in installation. Washing 
spray and also perforated pipe for cleaning housing. All pipes of 
solid copper. 

Genuine Chromalox drying system, assuring rapid and consistent 
preparation at minimum cost; pilot light signal. 

Adjustable legs for uneven floors to assure a level position. All con- 
trols available from one position. Lid can be raised or lowered in- 
stantly and without effort. 

Can be seen in our Chicago and New York Display Rooms. 


WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory: SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK: 468 4th Ave. - CHICAGO: 201 N. Wells Bldg - SAM FRANCISCO: 431 Clay St. 








PHOTO-COMPOSING 


@Write us for information on the 
new Photo-Composing Machines. 
The entire machine is built into one 
integral unit: All electrical equip- 
ment, lighting system, and mech- 
anism combined within a single 
machine, thus simplifying oper- 
ation, control, and maintenance. 


@Can be installed in a fraction of 
the time required by former 
machines. 


@The outstanding feature is sim- 
plicity of operation. Control of 
this machine is easily learned and 
mastered. Made in four standard 
sizes. 





@We manufacture a complete line 
of offset plate-making equipment 
in all standard sizes, both large 
and small. Write for details on 
cameras, vacuum printing equip- 
ment, plate-coating machines, op- 
tical and lighting eavipment. 
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Advertising Media 
for Lithographers 


(Continued from page 2/) 









whole. A poorly done folder, falling 
in the hands of a person just beginning 
to consider lithography as a method of 
quality reproduction, will possibly 
prejudice the latter forever against the 
house which produced it, and the 
process by which it was produced. 








Unless the lithographer is willing to 
expend the time, money, and thought 
necessary to produce a piece which will 
illustrate the best possible work obtain- 
able by the Jithographic process, it 
would be far better for him to skip 
lithographed direct mail pieces entire- 
ly as a method of house advertising. 
After all, a poorly lithographed folder 
advertising a radio brand will not con- 
demn the entire radio industry, but 
such a folder advertising the process 
by which it was produced will be a 
slight on the whole lithographic fra- 
ternity. 



















If you have decided to send out a 
direct mail folder, the most important 
thing to consider is potential Value. 
Value, as has often been pointed out, 
is not merely Cost, but Cost consid- 
ered in relation to Results. A formula 
to determine Value would look like 
this: 



















Results 
Cost 








Value= 


If you spend ten dollars on a partic- 
ular bit of advertising, and a hundred 
dollars worth of sales can be directly 
or indirectly traced to it, then Value 
might be considered as ten. If you 
spend twenty dollars and three hun- 
dred return, then Value, by the same 
scale, is fifteen. However, there is still 
another factor to be considered in de- 
termining Value, and this is Volume. 
Ten dollars producing one hundred 
dollars, and one hundred dollars pro- 
ducing one thousand would be of the 
same Value rating according to the 
formula, but one hundred dollars 
spent producing one thousand dollars 
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worth of business would, in most 
cases, have a great deal more Value 
than ten spent producing a hundred. 


First, to create Value, have a story 
to tell in your mailing piece. It 
shouldn’t be sent into the world merely 
to beat its chest and shout, “I’m a 
swell guy!” Rather it should say, 
“I’m a swell guy, and. these are the 
things that prove it.” Braggadocio 
is met with disapproval, but self- 
confidence, backed by proof, is wil- 
lingly accepted. 

Second, tell the story briefly and 
with conviction. Use line and halftone 
illustrations to aid the reader to better 
visualize the statements made in the 
text. 


Third, make quality and appearance 
paramount. A man can keep warm in 
a cheap, black, poorly-tailored suit, 
but the cheap, black, poorly-tailored 
suit is not going to cause him to stand 
out pleasingly among his fellows. 


Value of Color 


It is a well-substantiated fact that 
color adds materially to eye appeal. 
In an article which appeared recently 
in THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
an illustration was cited of a mail-order 
house that wanted to test the value of 
color. In half the edition of its catalog 
certain pages were reproduced in 
black and white; in the other half of 
the edition these same pages were re- 
produced in color, with different key 
numbers for the items contained there- 
in. In all other respects the pages were 
the same, and yet the color pages sold 
fifteen times as much of the merchan- 
dise listed as did the black and white 
pages. Do not, however, let your 
enthusiasm run away from you in the 
use of color. Restraint and discrimi- 
nation are important. A garish ad- 
vertising piece is no more attractive 
than a garish painting. 


The importance of illustration has 
already been mentioned, but here 
again quality cannot be under-em- 
phasized. A halftone which is not 
absolutely clear, sharp, and pictorially 


perfect should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be used. Line drawings 
which do not measure up to the same 
specifications should also be avoided. 


A well-balanced, logical layout is 
equally vital. Without balance, color 
and illustration are wasted. Remem- 
ber, certain colors have more weight 
than others, so design your layout 
with this fact in mind. There is no 
restriction on employing the various 
mechanical tricks of layout such as 
bleeds, reverses, and the like, provided 
they do not violate the fundamental 
rules of balance, but remember that 
illustrations thrown _helter-skelter 
across a page cause confusion and tend 
to defeat their primary purpose. 


Choice of Paper 


Choose a paper stock which will be 
in keeping with the quality of the 
material printed upon it. It is only 
natural for a person to be attracted by 
goods that are rich to sight and touch. 
Rich carpets, rich furs, and rich paper 
all fall in the same class. If your 
mailing piece is to succeed, it must 
reflect quality in all its components. 
It would be about as logical to print 
your high-class folder on a cheap 
grade of stock, as it would to put a 
cheap worn-out piece of carpet in 
your reception room. 


The other day I was in the office of 
the production manager of a prominent 
advertising agency. We were speak- 
ing of a large and prosperous out-of- 
town lithographer. The production 
manager reached in the top drawer of 
his desk and produced four mailing 
pieces he had received from this 
lithographer over a period of time. 


Truthfully, the reproduction carried 
every detail of line and color to be 
found in the original. These mailing 
pieces have fulfilled their mission, for 
they have demanded the interest, at- 
tention, and respect of the recipient, 
and have provided an entrée for a 
salesman, instead of ending their lives 
in the wastebasket along with the 
several poor pieces which I noticed 
there. 
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“Lithaloid was recommended 


so highly by everyone .. .” 
writes the Welker Company of Detroit 


Here is Mr. Henry A. Welker’s letter relating 
the experience of the Welker Company, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit: 


‘When we put in our camera, we were told to 
pick out a good negative material and stick to it 
Your Lithaloid was recommended so highly by 
everyone we talked to that we first started usin 
the paper and then your film.” 


“I wish to say we have never regretted ow 
choice. We have found both dependable and uni 
form at all times.” 


Naturally, we are proud of Mr. Welker’s letter 
—and of Lithaloid’s performance. 


Lithaloid quickly proves its superiority in use. 
Reproduces fine lines with utmost sharpness. Gives 
brilliant contrast—jet blacks, pure whites. Cuts 
down necessary opaquing time to a minimum. Good 
copy yields wonderful negatives; poor copy gives 
negative surprisingly good. Develops in 14 to2 
minutes with standard developers. Printing is quick 
and easy. Orthochromatic or regular at s 
prices. Let Lithaloid prove itself. Write today. 





_ 
BER We will send you this FREE trial Outfit—a dif 
ficult piece of copy and a Lithaloid negative made from 
it. See whether you can duplicate the results on ay 
other paper. Postcard will bring it to you. Write todyy. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Office........ 141 Milk St. Philadelpia Office ......-.-: seats 
GR GR ova atcccscceneces 1015 Chestast 
608 So. Dearborn St. Los Angeles Office. 714 So. Hill St 
Detroit Office.149 Lafayette Blvd. 5#m Francisco Office. ooo 
Pe Fe I s:06dkcccnccases Canadian Distributors ....--: 
330 West 42nd St. Instruments Ltd., Ott# 





Texas and Oklahoma Distributor, Jno. J. Johnson, 1912 St. Paul * 
Dallas, Texas 





THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


or THE POSTER... part two 


By Jules Boday 
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“PTAHE public likes to be fooled,’’ was the theme song 

of Barnum's publicity methods and the records 
show that the master showman of all time proved his 
point many times over. While modern advertising meth- 
ods do not subscribe to his slogan of ‘‘Stretch the Truth 
at Any Price,’’ there is no doubt that Barnum was the 
first to give pictorial outdoor advertising in the United 
States its place in the sun. Art critics do not think very 
highly of the flamboyant circus poster as a work of art, 
but the American public in the “‘wild west’’ days 
literally “‘ate them up.” 

Barnum’s method of “‘Biggest Show on Earth”’ type 
of publicity bore fruit in the world’s largest poster 
made for a competitor, Coles Circus, by the Strobridge 
Lithograph Company in the early 80's. This poster, 
reproduced on this page, was a 100 sheet affair and was 
lithographed in 4 colors. Four hundred stones were 
utilized. The size of this ‘“‘Jumbo"’ poster measured 
15 feet high and 100 feet long. Special boards had to be 
erected by a carpenter crew for each showing. 

Barnum’s influence was also seen in theatrical post- 
ers. The oldest pictorial posters were printed from wood 
blocks. Lithography, although discovered by Sene- 
felder as early as 1796, was not used for any but small 
size work even §0 years later. French theatres were the 
first to use colored lithographed posters and Cheret 
always drew his animated designs directly on the stone. 
Even as late as 1870, there were no lithographs made 
larger than 28 x 44 inches. These were one color repro- 
ductions of paintings which were hand painted and sold 
mainly for home decoration. Practically all of the litho- 
graphic crayon work of this period was printed on hand 
presses. The famous Currier & Ives racing scene pictures 
were printed on hand presses in black ink and then hand 
colored. One of the earliest lithographed pictorial 
posters in this country was made by the Strobridge 
Company of Cincinnati in 1868. It is a black and tint 
lithograph, size 19 x 24, of the famous white horse 
‘“Excelsior."’ It shows this beautiful animal being put 
through his paces by Dan Rice, his trainer, before an 
audience under a tent. 








The wood block method of producing posters was im- 

proving rapidly between 1870 and 1880 and some very 
creditable posters were turned out. One of the best 
firms producing pine wood posters in those early days 
was the Metropolitan Printing Company located in the 
old Herald Building at the corner of Broadway and Ann 
Street and owned by James Gordon Bennett. An exam- 
ple of a theatrical poster reproduced by Metropolitan 
by the wood block process, is shown opposite. It is 
a stock poster showing an illustration of Rip Van 
Winkle in the play of the same name. ‘‘Stock’’ posters 
in those days were made on speculation and sold as 
often as ordered, the name of the actor being imprinted 
in the space left for an imprint. 

The real beginning of lithography on the billboards 
dates from the year 1880. In this year the Courier Com- 
pany of Buffalo made history by producing a nine sheet 
lithographed poster in 4 colors showing Eliza, in a 
scene from “‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,”’ crossing the ice with 
the bloodhounds snapping at her heels. In the same 
year, the Strobridge Lithograph Company of Cincin- 
nati began producing posters. They secured Matt 
Morgan, the best lithographic stone artist of his day, 
together with several other poster artists and they pro- 
duced many splendid posters. Forbes Lithograph Com- 
pany of Boston had also been producing poster work for 
the ‘‘lurid’’ drama and lithography began to attract the 
attention and interest of advertisers. 

What is believed to be the first 3-sheet lithographed 
poster produced in this country is credited to the Forbes 
Lithograph Company. In 1879 they conceived the idea 
of combining several sheets to make one complete 
poster. Prior to this time, posters were made in single 
sheet size. This first 3-sheet poster illustrated Joseph 
Jefferson in the role of ‘‘Fighting Bob.” It is reproduced 
on the page opposite. 

Probably the first ‘“‘commercial’’ multiple litho- 
gtaphed poster was a 12 sheet poster advertising Ivory 


The world’s iargest poster, reproduced below, was turned 
out by Strobridge Lithograph Company in the early 80's. 
It was a 100-sheet affair, lithographed in four colors. We 
are indebted to Strobridge Lithograph Company for many 

of the historic illustrations shown on these pages 
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Soap and produced by the Strobridge Company in 1883. 
It is a group photograph of a foundry scene and the first 
composite photograph that was enlarged to poster size. 

The posters of the 70’s and 80's were mostly for the 
circus or the burlesque show or the “‘lurid drama.”’ 
Whether reproduced by the wood block method or by 
stone lithography, the number of colors used was al- 
ways four: yellow, red, black and blue. Zinc plates had 
been used by lithographers on flat bed type presses as 


Barnum put up this gigantic showing on the outskirts of 

London when he was touring Europe in 1896. This was 

one of the largest “‘boardings’’ ever erected. The center 
panel shows a 64-sheet poster 
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BLACK VENUS. 


(Left) The Rip Van Winkle poster is a 
typical example of the old wood-en- 
graved “stock” poster for theatricals. 
(Center) The first three-sheet litho- 
graphed poster, produced by Forbes 
Lithograph Company in 1879, por- 
traying Joseph Jefferson in the role of 
“Fighting Bob.’ And above, a Matt 
Morgan drawing for Strobridge, 1881 


early as 1862. Until the invention of the rotary type 
press which enabled the zinc plate to be fastened to the 
cylinder, thereby freeing it from the buckling which 
occurred when the plate was laid flat upon a stone or 
metal surface, zinc plates were seldom used. Lithograph 
stones, quarried from Bavaria, were used by practically 
every lithographer. A lithograph stone, size 30x40, 
weighed on an average of 400 Ibs. Stones of larger size 
were not used because there were no presses built to 
take a stone larger than 30 x 40 inches. Zinc plates 
started to become a serious factor in poster reproduction 
when the Russell & Morgan Company of Cincinnati 
produced most of their posters from zinc plates in 1890. 
The poster artists in those early days worked their de- 
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signs directly on the stone. Today, of course, zinc or 
aluminum plates are used exclusively in the production 
of posters. 


It might be interesting at this point to describe how 
the famous Barnum and Bailey circus designs were made 
by their creator, Harry A. Ogden. This artist was one 
of the few illustrators of his day who saw a scene or an 
act or a Situation in perspective, and so sketched it. 
Other illustrators saw the same scene or situations in 
the flat, as it were, and as the circuses grew into 2 ring, 
3 ring and sometimes 4 rings, with their stages and plat- 
forms, and other paraphernalia, sketching in_per- 
spective was an extremely valuable quality in a design. 
Ogden was an unusually fast worker and a fiend for 
detail. He would attend a performance carrying a small 
pocket sketch book or pad and take a few notes. His 
accuracy of line in these memorandums combined with 
his photographic memory was such that the next day 
he would reproduce the entire act in his studio, perfect 
to the last detail. He used a soft pencil and washed in 
the broad shadows with Payne's gray. The necessary 
colors were indicated on the margins of these sketches 
for the lithographer to follow. Strobridge lithographed 
practically all the Barnum and Bailey posters. No col- 
ored sketches were used in the early days and all colors 
had to be indicated or marked on the margins of the 
black and white sketch. 


The painted type of display advertisement was much 
faster in its development in the United States than the 
printed billboard poster. A few years before the Civil 
War, patent medicine advertisers began to paint their 
messages on rocks, fences, barns, and on any available 
structure anywhere. This was to continue unabated 
until the early 80's. The scandal of the country at that 
time was the painting of a rock at Niagara Falls by St. 
Jacob's Oil; this and the wilful disregard of scenery by 
other patent medicine advertisers was the forerunner of 
legislation regulating outdoor advertising. 


No rock or barn was safe from the professional bill 
poster or painter between 1860 and 1880. If you lived in 
New York City or Boston or Chicago in those days, 
painted posters on curbstones or stenciled messages on 
sidewalks or printed stickers on telegraph poles or on 
elevated pillars would greet you at all hours of the day. 
Without mentioning the handbills or painted messages 
on the windows or doors of the merchants’ stores. 


One of the first pieces of property leased for billpost- 
ing was the fence around the Post Office site in 1869. 
Kissam and Allen, a New York billposting concern, are 
credited with having been the first to erect their own 
boards. Advertisers employed individuals to paint or 
post their displays until about 1870 when a national 
painting service was formed by two outdoor men named 








Truth is stranger than fiction. The upper poster was used 

just 58 years ago (1878). The artist little dreamed that 

within a man’s life span boats like the Clipper Ships 

would span oceans on railroad schedule. The typical circus 

lithograph is one reason why boys ran away from home in 
the very romantic 80's 


Bradbury and Houghteling. Right after this concern 
started, several others organized, among them, R. J. 
Gunning of Chicago in 1873, Thomas Cusak in 1875 and 
O. J. Gude in 1878. These companies were the leaders in 
the development of outdoor advertising. 

The first effort to put outdoor advertising on some 
sort of a standard basis was made in 1891 when a group 
of the leading outdoor figures met and formed the first 
trade association. Definite procedure for the leasing of 
locations, the use of regulation structures, and the list- 
ing and protection of outdoor displays for the benefit 
of the advertiser were adopted. 

Conditions prevailing in the outdoor field in the 80's 
and 90's when no agency, organization or association of 
any sort existed to regulate the industry or enforce any 
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standard of service or protect the advertiser, were 
rather loose, to say the least. 


Whenever an advertising campaign on the boards was 
in progress in those days, the advertising agent was 
compelled to be on the road for the duration of the cam- 
paign, visiting cities and towns in every section of the 
country. He would contract with billposters for space 
and then it would be necessary for him to supervise 
everything in order to obtain even a small fraction of 
service. In this period there were no uniform rates, no 
standardization of service, no guarantee or even assur- 
ance that the advertiser would get any service for his 
money. The integrity of the individual plant owner was 
the advertiser's only protection. The plant owner of that 
period seemed to have just one idea in mind, to get the 
advertiser's money with as little in return as possible. 
Billboards were of all sizes and shapes, the majority of 
them in a deplorable state and in atrocious locations. It 
was bad enough for the advertiser to be compelled to 
put up with poor service but it was adding insult to 
injury when the bill poster did not live up to his con- 
tract and the advertiser found that he could do nothing 
about it as the billposter was financially unsound. With 
outdoor advertising in such a disorganized condition, 
the advertiser considered himself fortunate if he re- 
ceived but a fraction of the service to which he was 
rightfully entitled. And at the same time, it is a tribute 
to the fundamental strength of outdoor advertising as 
an advertising medium that it slowly but steadily over- 
came these early drawbacks until it has now reached its 
present position as one of the major advertising 
mediums of the country. 


With the advent of the automobile at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, outdoor advertising grew in 
importance as an advertising medium for both local and 
national advertisers. This rolling ‘‘circulation’’ of 
thousands and then millions made it imperative for the 
advertiser to catch the attention of ‘‘those who read 
as they ride.’” Due mainly to the efforts of certain in- 
dividuals to dignify the billboard in order to attract the 
better grade of advertisers, the industry in 1912 adopted 
several far reaching measures which were destined to 
raise outdoor advertising to its present high plane. 
First, the standard size 24 sheet poster was adopted. 
This measures 8 ft. 10 inches high by 19 ft. 8 inches 
long. Second, the adoption of a standard *‘AA’’ poster 
structure or ‘‘Double A’’ as it is called in the industry, 
measuring 11 feet high by 25 ft. long, faced with steel 
sheets and surrounded by a green frame or moulding. 
Also the careful and accurate matching of sheets or sec- 
tions of a poster when posting; “‘blanking,’’ which 
means the pasting of a clean, white sheet of paper along 
the top, bottom and sides of every poster; and keeping 
the structure and its surroundings clean. 
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Subsequently, many other refinements were added 
such as grading of stands according to desirability; 
arrangement of sites into units enabling the advertiser 
to get even distribution in the town or city rather than 
an unbalanced showing of. many posters in one section 
and few in another section of the town; the assurance 
that advertisers, large or small, could buy ‘‘showings”’ 
on an equal basis with no advantage to the large adver- 
tiser over the small in buying a better showing of the 
same size. 

With such self-imposed restrictions, outdoor adver- 
tising grew by leaps and bounds and has brought about 
a big change in the public's attitude toward the poster 
and painted board. You seldom hear any agitation 
against the billboard today due to the high standard of 
practices adopted by the industry and rigidly enforced. 

In 1925, the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., a consolidation of the Poster Advertising 
Association and the Painted Outdoor Advertising 
Association, was formed, which includes in its mem- 
bership Poster Advertising and Painted Display Adver- 
tising plants in practically every city and town in the 
United States. This makes available a uniform service 
with national coverage. 

Members of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
control plants in about 15,115 cities and towns in the 
United States and have invested between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred million dollars. The growth 
in the volume of outdoor advertising in this country in 
dollars and cents is as follows: 

1900—$2,000,000; 1912—$4,000,000; 1917—$15,000,- 
000; 1921—$35,000,000; 1924—$50,000,000; 1925— 
$60,000,000; 1926—$75,000,000; 1927—$85,000,000; 
1928—$90,000,000. 

The fastest growth was from 1917 onward. The chief 
reasons being, first, that in 1917 all of the betterments 
launched in 1912 became available for advertisers who 
quickly availed themselves of this medium for use on a 
nation-wide basis. Second, and probably more import- 
ant, the World War showed what'the poster could do to 
influence people. Before we entered the war, posters 
were freely used to urge preparedness. During the war 
posters were used for the raising of men or money and 
after the Armistice, they were used to put the Victory 
Loan over the top. 

The poster, as an advertising medium, proved such a 
tremendous success during the war period that adver- 
tisers realized fully for the first time what a powerful 
medium outdoor advertising could be. Another im- 
portant factor to the impetus received by outdoor ad- 
vertising during the war period was the calibre of 
artists who contributed their efforts to poster design. 
Under the leadership of Charles Dana Gibson, an asso- 
ciation of nationally known artists was formed in 








The 
GREATEST MOTHER 
in the WORLD 


During the World War this poster was acclaimed the most 
successful and popular Red Cross effort . . . 


April, 1917. They volunteered their services to the 
government, were accepted and the group became 
known officially as the “‘Division of Pictorial Pub- 
licity’’ and unofficially as ‘‘Gibson’s Committee.’’ This 
group, some of whose names are listed below, produced 
more than 700 posters during the period of the war. 
Some of the members were: 

Cass Gilbert, Joseph Pennell, Herbert Paus, Herbert 
Adams, Edwin Bashfield, C. B. Falls, Adolph Treidler, 
C. D. Williams, F. D. Casey, J. C. Leyendecker, Tony 
Sarg, Howard Chandler Christy, James Montgomery 
Flagg, Haskell Coffin, Neysa McMein, Clarence Under- 
wood, Alfred Orr, A. E. Foringer, Harrison Fisher and 
practically every other famous artist in America. 

The place of the poster in the war can best be summed 
up perhaps by what C. Matlack Price, famous poster 
authority, wrote in the New York Sun, issue of August 
25, 1918. 

“War, destroyer of many things, has brought the 
poster into its own, has made the poster fulfill its great- 
est destiny. Enthusiasts of the old days of the poster, 
about the time of the World's Fair at Chicago, could 
never have foreseen that their favorite form of art, even 
then a very ephemeral by-product of the studios, would 
come to hold, as it does today, the forefront of the stage. 

“Certainly we have proof for all time that art is 
capable of rising to the world-wide call to arms, that art 


and Today 


(Photo from Wide W orla) 
. . Posters still sound the call to arms. Here is one photo- 
graphed a few weeks ago during Spain’s civil war 


is more than a pleasant incident in life, a non-essential 
form of aesthetic and intellectual entertainment. 

‘And the poster, so long thoughtlessly dismissed as 
ranging in value from the amusing product of an 
artist's idle hours to a mere advertisement,’ now stands 
before us as a more forceful aid to nation-wide publicity 
than any other means employed by the Government or 
by any war activity to reach all the people, every day, 
everywhere. 

‘The call to Arms was sounded by recruiting posters; 
food conservation was put constantly before the nation; 
the loans were proclaimed and stimulated; the Red 
Cross set forth its vast and merciful mission—the poster 
came triumphantly into its own, to perform its daily, 
its hourly service toward winning the war.” 

The Red Cross was to many artists the medium for 
their greatest poster efforts. The most successful and 
popular Red Cross poster is acclaimed to be ‘The Great- 
est Mother in the World”’ by A. E. Foringer. Another 
famous Red Cross poster was a painting by Harrison 
Fisher, depicting the Red Cross Madonna with one arm 
outstretched appealing for aid. This poster, without a 
caption, dramatically and forcefully portrayed the 
appeal which words alone could not express. 


Next month Mr. Boday will continue this series of articles 


on the poster by delving into the production problems that 
mark today’s use of poster advertising 
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ETCH PROCESS 
ee 


IT COSTS from a few cents to a few dollars to make 
a Pitman-Efha Deep Etch Plate. 


IT SAVES many dollars by yielding very long press 
runs, by permitting the use of fewer colors, by 


decreasing press stops. 


IT MAKES BUSINESS for the lithographer by im- 
proving the quality of his product without add- 


ing appreciably to his costs. 


IT IS BACKED by the experience gained from years 


of satisfactory operation in a long list of shops 
—on all types of offset work 





IN YOUR SHOP a demonstration is yours when you 


say the word. 
& 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY DIVISION 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
150 Bay Street 5ist Avenue and 33rd Street 


Pacific Coast Representative: G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall Street, Los Angeles, California 
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POST HAST 


2. 


“NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN 
NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF 
NIGHT STAYS THESE COUR- 
IERS FROM THE SWIFT 
COMPLETION OF THEIR 
APPOINTED ROUNDS...” 


* EY, Bill—Here’s one you'll have 

H to step on—Jones wants 25,000 
of these in the mail by next Thursday.” 

Whether your name is Bill or John or 
Pete—or the pet account is Jones or 
Smith or Brown—when you get your 
order from the account exec you're off. 
Off to get the job done—and the devil 
take the hindmost. 

So you plan the production elements 
and the job goes into the works. You 
tell your printer or lithographer: “This 
thing must be delivered Wednesday, or 
else." Comes the deadline, the job’s de- 
livered—it looks good, too—and every- 
body’s happy, until some up and coming 
youngster discovers that it’s a 20-page 
booklet, and Jones couid have saved 
one-third of the postage if it had been a 
24-page book. 

Then the fun really starts. Jones (him- 
self) hits the roof—and your big boss 
goes up to meet him—and on the way 
down meets the account executive who 
also journeys ceiling-ward—and you be- 


ing the last in line are invited up—and 
having no one for company your stay is a 
long and dreary one. 


I'd venture to say that there are more _ 


16 and 20 page booklets and catalogs 
turned out every year than any other 
kind. I'll venture further and say that 
if they were all increased to 24 pages 
(you only have to have 22 printed) the 
increased cost of printing and paper 
would be more than covered by a sizable 
saving in postage. 

Therefore, Rule No. 1 for production 
men: The postage rate for books of 74 
Or more pages (22 or which must be 
printed) is one cent for each two ounces 
without a permit, or eight cents per pound 
if mailed under Sec. 562 P.L.&R. 
(Bulk Mailing). If less than 24 pages 
the postage rate is one and one-half cents 
for each two ounces without a permit, or 
12 cents a pound if mailed under Sec. 
562 P. L. & R. The saving is only 50%. 

If this were play acting the curtain 
would now be lowered to allow several 
weeks to elapse. But because it’s real 
drama Jones is back the next day with 
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another job—this time his nephew (or 
niece) has designed it—and it has folds 
to end all folding. Naturally it will have 
to be hand done—but Jones has O.K.'d 
that—and it’s a self-mailer so you're to 
use a bright red seal and mail it under a 
permit for one cent each. 

Again you pick the paper, the type, 
the ink and turn it over to the printer, 
or offset house, and tell them to go to it. 
This time, in honor of the inventive 
genius of his own family, Jones decides 
to splurge—and the order is for 50,000 
(with prices on reruns of 25,000). 

Again the job is delivered, again it's 
a work of art and again there’s trouble 
in the offing. This time they're addressed 
and mailed—and then comes a call from 
the post office. 

“Your mail is being held up. Its 
sealed against inspection and if you want 
it to go out you'll have to pay first-class 
postage rates.” 

The good news finally reaches you 
and you trot—Well, you run—and when 
you arrive one of Jim Farley's finest 
calmly shows you how you can’t possibly 
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by Edward M. Mayer, jr. 


COMPARATIVE THIRD CLASS POSTAGE RATES 
Figured per piece—Tabulated by YQ oz. 


Circulars, Printed 
Matter, Merchandise, 
etc., Excepting* 

Regular 12¢c Regu 8c 
8rd Class Bulk Rate 8rd Class Bulk Rate 








*Books or Catalogs 
24 pages 
or more 
lar 


*Books or Catalogs 


Circulars, Printed 
24 pages 


Matter, Merchandise, 
etc., Excepting* 
Regular 


or more 
Weight 12c Weight 


per Piece 
in Postage Postage 


Ounces 


Regular 8c 
8rd Class Bulk Rate 8rd Class Bulk Rate 
Postage Postage 
Per Piece Per Piece Per Piece Per Piece 


per Piece 
in 


Ounces 


Postage 
Per Piece Per Piece Per Piece Per Piece 


Postage Postage Postage 








1% oz. 
11, oz. 
15% oz. 
134, oz. 
17/ oz. 
2 oz. 


Ic 
1c 
1c 
1c 
1c 
Ic 


43/, oz. 


47, 02. 
5 oz. 


4c 


234c 
2r5¢ 
214 


3c 
3c 
3c 


aur 
3$4c 


33/4c 





S¥% oz. 
SY, oz. 
53% Oz. 





21% oz. 
2% oz. 
23% O2. 
214 oz. 
254 O02. 
25%, Oz. 
27% oz. 
3 oz. 
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SY oz. 
55 Oz. 
53%, oz. 
57 Oz. 
6 oz. 


27s 
25/ac 
2teC 
3c 23/4c 
3c 3 c 
3c 27/ec 
3c 2c 
3c 3 Cc 


3c 
3c 
3c 





61% oz. 


6% oz. 
636% oz. 





31% oz. 
3%, oz. 
33% Oz. 
314 oz. 
35 02. 
33/, oz. 
3% oz. 
4 oz. 


Ww WW BO Ww Ww Ww WwW 
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6, oz. 
65% oz. 
63/4, oz. 
67 oz. 
7 oz. 


4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 


Nananana 





as 
2¢ 


7% oz. 
7% oz. 
7¥ O72. 





4l% oz. 
44, oz. 
43% oz. 
41, oz. 
45% oz. 


334c 
34c 





7TY, oz. 
7¥ 02. 
2Fac 75/4 02. 
2Y%,4c 77, 02. 
2s 8 oz. 


2yec 
214c 


ANDNANRAAA 


(Note: In no case shall the minimum rate per piece be less than‘1 cent) 


4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 


Srsc 
544 
S5/ac 
5$5C 
Stic 
S#ic 
6c 


Nananana 

















see the entire surface (both sides) of the 
full sheet unless you break the seal. It’s 
too late to do anything now except moan 
~but if he’s feeling good this same P. O. 
employee will tell you that if you ever 
have that kind of a fold again—don’t you 
use a seal—use a steel staple. The post 
office, you see, can lift out the staple and 
put it back again without marring a 
thing—but once the seal is broken—it’s 
broken and—you pay Ist class postage. 
Therefore, Rule No. 2 for production 
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men: Broadsides must be folded so that 
their entire surface (both sides) may be 
inspected without breaking the seal. If 
this is impossible they may be stapled 
instead of sealed. 

Now, then, you’ve been the goat twice 
on postage matters so you do a bit of 
research and find that there are permits 
procurable which permit you a lower 
postage rate. You find that Sec. 562 
P.L. &R. is a friend indeed. Through 
its help you only pay for the exact weight 


of each piece of mail. But, before you go 
blindly ahead mailing everything under 
Sec. 562 take a good look at the follow- 
ing chart. And remember this—in a great 
many cases you save so little through the 
use of Sec. 562 that your saving turns 
into an increased cost. Your mailing 
house may charge anywhere from $1.50 
to $2.50 a thousand for the sorting and 
bundling operations necessary for permit 
mailing—and that amount will be more - 
than you'll save. 





HAMMERMILL OFFSET 


SURFACED SIZED 


— offset paper possessing a beautiful, 


even texture, and a brilliant white color. 


Its surface is closed, non-absorbent and free from fuzz or 
lint, insuring a clear sharp impression. A new development 
in finishing makes the paper alike on both sides, in printing 


qualities and appearance. 


STOCKED IN ALL THE REGULAR 
SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


Photo Courtesy Agfa Ansco 


AcTuAL WEIGHTS PER 500 SHEETS 
60.. 70.. 80..100..120 
74.. 87.. 99..124..149 
89..104..119..148..178 
99..116..133.. 166. . 199 
120. .140. . 160. . 200. . 240 

. 208 . . 238... 


ROS Ree 


Please Phone Our Service A For Sample Book or Sheets 
Department C nal 6 - 360 For Trial Purposes 
EXTENSION 39 


Distributed by 


Maller & Weight Q oper Co. 


200 VARICK STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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T° speak about the post card 

to call to mind immediately a 
cheap little piece of manila stock that 
travels on its lowly way for a penny 
athrow. Indeed, the post card is a 
common synonym for insignificance— 
the medium, perhaps, for a hastily 
scrawled note, an inexpensive club 
notice or, for those whoare so minded, 
the path of least resistance when you 
have to tell a dozen people you’re 
“having a great time and wish you 
were here.” 

Except in the latter mentioned 
instance, when the face of the card 
probably carries a colorful scene ad- 
Vertising some scenic spot, one hardly 
thinks of the post card as an adver- 
tising medium. The fact that it is a 
cheap message carrier ordinarily 
stamps the post card as a vehicle too 
obvious, too homely to carry an ad- 
Vertising message. And yet, the very 
cheapness of the medium should in 
itself commend the post card as a live 
opportunity to tell a convincing sales 
story cheaply, quickly and effectively. 

After all, here is a medium which— 
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when employed intelligently—has the 
ability to deliver a rapid, dynamic 
sales thrust; to convey a single im- 
pression at a glance; and, best of all, 
to perform a personal selling job 
quite unlike that of any other adver- 
tising medium. 

In this discussion we are concerned 
with the post card as a quality adver- 
tising medium which must, ordinari- 
ly, be properly fitted into the entire 
sales promotion program. The post 
card cannot carry the entire sales 
responsibility by itself, any more than 
any other medium. It is not an ad- 
vertising panacea, nor is it applicable 
to all products and situations. But 
the actual use that concerns in a 
great number of businesses have 
made of this medium indicates that 
it has profit possibilities that should 
be considered by the promotion 
planner. 

A survey of the post card as an 
advertising medium in ten different 
lines of business where it has been 
employed profitably reveals that all 
the cards possessed certain least 
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common denominators which, ap- 
parently were vital to the success of 
the promotion efforts. These com- 
mon characteristics were: 


1. colorful treatment 

2. major stress on pictorial presen- 
tation 

3. succinctness of the sales story 

4. quality production of the card 


The specimen insert shown oppo- 
site indicates how these four elements 
marked the typical three cards that 
are reproduced. These samples were 
selected at random from dozens of 
available cards. They tell their own 
sales story. Each product is different 
from the others. 

The other ten different lines of 
business that were covered in this 
survey gave evidence of the post 
card’s flexibility as an advertising 
medium, for during the course of the 


_study numerous applications were 


revealed. A brief summary of the 
different businesses and their uses of 
post card advertising follows: 











Tw 

1. Retail Fruiterer: This old-line, sho 
quality organization, portrayed , in: 
basket of fruit in natural color to tie [J cop 
up with its delivery service every. J the 
where for steamer, train, air travel, 1 
birthday, convalescence and hospital sale 
purposes. Direct business solicitation. ma! 
2. Shoe Manufacturer: Actual shoe gro 
merchandise reproduced _ together sho 
with brief descriptions and prices of feat 
six different styles. Provision made 7 
for dealer imprint. Purchased by pro 
manufacturer in large quantities and des 
made available to dealers as a sales gra 


aid. bla 

3- Cutlery Manufacturer: Three whi 
products illustrated together with 
prices on one-half of face of card, 
Other half devoted to picture of an 6.0 
old expert at work. Used to accentu- : 


ate the background, quality and per- 9 
fection of the product. One half of ont 
address side of card carries addi- 
tional items and prices. 
4. Men’s Clothing Manufacturer: » 
A series of cards featuring different the 
styles of coats. One illustration, full Inc 
length, on each card. Price is domi- - 
nant factor. Brief description of the nn 
coat’s construction features on ad- bu 
dress side of card, with provision for 
- dealer imprint. cat 
5. Floor Covering Retailer: Attrac- ap 
tive linoleum samples shown in full pel 
color. Ten different patterns are re- the 
produced on the face of card. me 
6. Awning Blinds Manufacturer: | 
Face of card looks very much like acl 
usual souvenir post card, portraying Ac 
the manufacturer’s product in actual he 
use. Copy is limited to address side cal 
of card, with only brief mention thi 


made of product’s features. 

7. Manufacturer of Infant's Novel- 
ties: Colorful splurge on face of card 
shows ten different kewpie dolls in 
full array. Half of address side lists 
a number of different lines, together 
with full data on construction, prices 
and discounts. ce 

8. Manufacturer of Prescription | 
Scales: Face of card shows simply one 
model scale in color. Half of reverse 
side devoted to specifications and 
price information. 
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9. Women’s Wear Manufacturer: 
Two attractive, smiling damsels are 
shown wearing lounging robes, both 
in actual colors of merchandise. No 
copy on this card—the picture tells 
the entire story. 

10. Bedspring Manufacturer: Brief 
sales story is printed against the 
manufacturer's product as a_back- 
ground. Inset at one corner of card 
shows closeup of special construction 
feature. 

The three post card specimens re- 
produced opposite, as well as the ten 
described above, were all litho- 
graphed in five colors (yellow, red, 
black and two blues) from black and 
white photographs, line or wash 
drawings. Production is in fixed 
multiples of several press runs— 
6,000, 12,500, 25,000 and 50,000. All 
prices are based on combination 
sheet runs and decrease in cost as the 
numerical quantity rises. 


Post cards, of course, are mailable 
at one cent per card and travel with 
the same speed as first class mail. 
Incidentally, the one-cent rate also 
includes double post cards which can 
very effectively carry a _ prepaid, 
business reply card. 

Summarizing the case of the post 
card as an advertising medium, it 
appears that here is an inexpensive, 
personalized vehicle that possesses 
the ability to carry a pictorial sales 
message quickly and effectively. 


Every card should be designed to 
achieve a single specific purpose. 
Actual users of advertising post cards 
have found that the following seven 
sales functions can be performed by 
this medium: 


1. Direct solicitation of orders by 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer. 


i) 


. Requests for salesmen to call. 

3. Acknowledgment of orders. 

4. Introduction of new products. 

5. Advance “calling card”’ to pre- 
cede salesman’s visit. 

6. Special price announcements. 


7. Dealer sales aid. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


A Critical Appraisal of Conditions that Exist 
in Some Photo-Lithographic Plants 


N industry, as in society, the su- 
preme law of nature is the govern- 
ing force. “‘ The survival of the fittest” 
applies equally in both cases. Lithog- 
raphy is no exception to this illustra- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
lithographic industry as a whole will 
develop and prosper, but it is likewise 
evident that in this process of develop- 
ment, many will fall by the way. 
Some of the victims will be new shops 
opened without proper support. and 
management—shops_’ which _ should 
never have been opened in the first 
place. Others will be old established 
institutions—pioneers in the industry. 

Failure is due to an inability to meet 
the demands of competition from the 
standpoint of quality, service, and 
price. Deficiency in quality and serv- 
ice is caused by lack of proper equip- 
ment; poorly trained shop help; or 
slip-shod policy on the part of the 
management. Inability to meet com- 
petition is due partially to lack of 
equipment and trained help, and par- 
tially to a lack of proper understand- 
ing of market problems. 

In the process of development of the 
industry the public attitude has under- 
gone a change. In the early days 
Lithography was considered as a nov- 
elty, useful only in a limited field. 
The lithographs of Currier and Ives 
played an important part in the devel- 
opment of the American scene, but 
with the inéeption of halftone pho- 
tography in newspaper illustration 
their value waned and finally died. 
Now, of course, the individual litho- 
graphs are of appreciable value, not 
commercially, but from the point of 
view of collectors of Americana who 
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realize their tremendous influence on 
the people of the country during the 
period they formed the only medium 
of pictorializing the news of the day. 
It is not with the story of Currier and 
Ives that we are concerned, however, 
but rather with the, to us, much more 
important story of photo-lithography. 

Photo-lithography or planography 
(and, incidentally, there is still a great 
deal too much looseness regarding a 
name for the process) was at first con- 
sidered a cheap, quick method of re- 
production making up what it lacked 
in quality and appearance by its 
economy. Small runs on cheap stock 
were the usual thing. When one 
particular industry turned to photo- 
lithography for the reproduction of its 
particular product the industry made 
a tremendous gain. New shops came 
into being overnight to cash in on this 
industry’s business. A second-hand 
22 x 34” press, a rickety camera, and 
a makeshift plate department were 
all that were needed to line many 
pockets with respectable profits. 

This condition existed for some time. 
Because the saving over letterpress 
was substantial, the photo-offset 
houses were able to command good 
prices for their work. Gradually, 
however, competition became keener 
and prices were cut repeatedly in 
frantic efforts to keep business or to 
take it away from somebody else. 
Another problem to cope with was the 
action on the part of the great letter- 
press houses who did not take kindly 
to the loss of their work. Realizing 
that in this field they could not com- 
pete successfully with their letterpress 
equipment, they decided to meet the 
invaders on their own ground. With 


available resources they were able to 
install offset presses far superior to 
those of their competitors. Because 
of the wide scope of their operations 
they now are regaining some of the 
business they had lost. The small 
houses, getting only a small volume 
of business at a meager price, were 
forced to turn elsewhere for their 
revenue. 

Naturally, they kept as closely as 
possible to the line they were experi- 
enced in; the line to which their 
equipment was best adapted. In con- 
sequence, the main portion of the 
work done by _photo-lithographers 
consisted of reprints, reproduction of 
typewritten material, and the like, 
almost entirely in black and white. 
The use of a standard stock, twenty 
pound white sulphite, and a standard 


size, 844 x 11”, made the combination 


form and consequent low prices pos- 
sible. Again the lithographers made 
money. 

During this period, however, pro- 
gressive, scientific minds were at 
work. Certain individuals realized 
the tremendous possibilities of photo- 
offset as a potential method of quality 
reproduction and devoted their efforts 
to the development of equipment with 
which to capitalize on these potenti- 
alities. Precision cameras, high-speed 
color presses, photo-composing ma- 
chines, and what-not gradually at- 
tained a state of perfection. With the 
development of new machinery came 
great refinements in the process itself. 
Deep etch, dot etch, halftone staging, 
nickel-plated plates became familiar 
to the higher type of craftsmen in the 


(Continued to page 48) 
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Where Can IJ Get a Good Rook 
ON PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY ? 


“Where can I get a good book on photo-lithography?” is a question often asked 
in this industry. There are few books published on photo-lithography. 


Because of the vital editorial content, the educational and informational nature of 
each issue of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, we have had numerous requests for complete 
back files of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. Many plants find it desirable to place in the 
hands of a newcomer to the sales, estimating and shop force, a complete file of 
THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 


So that we can make available to the industry a great deal of information on 
photo-lithography, we are publishing THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL, 180 pages, 
84x11, edition binding, a text book which will contain all of the valuable sales, esti- 
mating, production and management information carried in past issues of THE 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. In addition, the volume will carry much other information on 
Ink and Paper of an educational nature. 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL, now in preparation, should be ready for dis- 
tribution shortly. Copies may be had for $4.00 each, with a special rate for five or 


more copies. 





Walter E. Soderstrom, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for copies of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 





We enclose herewith $ . You may send the book C. O. D. or bill 
us $ 











Discount with order 10% 








Firm Name Individual 








Street Address City State 
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A discussion on practical problems that affec 


today's typographic design and layout 


BSTRACT art has very little in com- 

mon with advertising. If there is 

one thing that an advertiser must insist 

on it is that his illustrations tell a very 

definite story. The illustration should be 
literal and correct in every detail. 

For example, a short time ago we had 
to prepare an advertisement for a large 
tire company showing a lion springing 
on a deer. The idea was to show the 
strength and springiness of the rubber. 
It was necessary to have the illustrator 
not only look up the anatomy of the lion 
but also to go to the museums and look 
up the types of foliage that grow in the 
country inhabited by lions:—certain types 
of trees; the grass in the foreground, etc. 


He also had to look up the geography of - 


the country. 

If we had shown the lion jumping 
down into a ravine it might happen that 
this particular kind of lion was a plains 
animal and couldn't possibly have found 
a ravine to jump into. 

All of these details are very necessary 
and very important for this reason:— 
As soon as this advertisement appeared 
we would suddenly find that there are 
several hundred thousand lion experts in 
this country and every one would write, 
telephone, or telegraph in the fault in 
the drawing no matter how trivial. If 
there are so many people in the country 
who are lion experts you can imagine how 
many people there are who are self- 
appointed critics on a subject like golf. 
There is no subject that arouses such a 
pile of criticism as a golf picture. The 
way the player is standing; the position 


of his head ; the fingers must be just right 
and everything about the picture mus 
be handled correctly or Heaven help the 
advertiser. The sad part of it is that the 
advertiser gets the telegrams and not the 
agency. 

This would make it seem as though 
the whole thing were pretty well cut 
and dried. However, if we were to let it 
go at that I am convinced we have not 
told the complete story. If what I have 
said is entirely true we could very easily 
make definite rules; check on the clarity 
of our technique in illustration and the 
legibility of our type and have fool- 
proof advertising. 

Advertising agencies nowadays have 
very wonderful research departments and 
tremendous investigations are taking 
place every day to prove everything that 
is provable. We once sent a research ex- 
pert all the way to Europe to check up on 
the prune situation in the Scandinavian 
countries. We wanted to find out why 
more prunes were used there than in 
other parts of Europe or even in this 
country, and we found out. They seem to 
use a lot of prunes in making soup and 
other dishes that are not used in this 
country. 

It would be a simple matter to have 
one of these great research institutes 
check up on just how large the illustr 
tion should be; what size to set the text 
in; how large the heading should be and 
where it should be placed. In fact, two 
or three variations might settle the entire 
advertising design problems forever and 
we could do without layout designers. 
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Cc. T. COINER 


Art Director, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


But I am sure that such is not the case. 
The average reader sees too much adver- 
tising and he would soon tire of the fool- 
proof format. Walking along the street 
you see many people coming in your 
direction. Most of them go by unnoticed. 
Out of every fifty or seventy-five persons 
that go by you may see one person that is 
outstanding for some particular reason. 
He may be well dressed; he may be tall 
and attractive; he may be undersized or 
he may be a freak of some kind. But you 
notice him. It is very much the same with 
advertising. The commonplace format is 
apt to be passed by. 

The freak page, screaming for atten- 
tion, will get your attention but the im- 
ptession will not be a good one. But an 
advertisement that is attractive and well 
arranged in a way that is not exactly like 
the other advertisements in a magazine, 
will get your attention and get it with 
respect. Just how far we can go with the 
extremes in dress will depend very often 
on the type of person we want to attract. 
If we are selling a very cheap article:— 
food products—cigarettes, or something 
of that kind, we do not aim our advertis- 
ing at the wealthier person or the upper 
middle class but at the lower class market 
because there are so many more people 
in that class and the advertising should 
be very literal and very simple. 

It is the layout or arrangement of the 
elements in an advertisement that gives 

us Our Opportunity for design. In the last 
few years the stereotyped layout has been 
dealt a staggering blow. One day some- 
one thought of putting a photographic 
illustration on a slight slant in order to 
give the advertisement a little more of a 
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jolt. Later on someone thought of putting 
a name on its end running up the page 
instead of across. The word was so simple 
and bold that it was found to be quite 
legible. Even blocks of text were soon 
being put on a slant, until now it is 
almost impossible to make a definite rule 
that will hold good in advertising layout. 

A rule is no sooner made than it is 
broken to the advantage of the adver- 
tiser. We used to think that a light deli- 
cate type or lettering appealed to women 
and that a heavy brutal type of layout 
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*.. a rule is no sooner made than 
it is broken to the advantage of the 
advertiser. 


“,.. lt is the layout or arrangement 
of the elements in an advertisement 
that gives us our opportunity for 
design.” 


could only be used for heavy objects. 
Then Dr. Agha, art director of Conde 
Nast Publications, started to use Gothic 
type in his headings in Vogue and an- 
other rule was shattered. We can safely 
say that there are no rules except rules 
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. even if we disregard the meaning of type 
characters or layout forms there is no reason 
why those forms cannot be effective ang 
pleasing.” 


ee Mh 


pun cumpemiehGnatguts Hapam omnia . the illustrations reproduced herewith are 

like originals. But there's always a difference some- . interesting in that they violate most rules of 
where. You can find it every time — after the copy has been a? sos . 
in service @ while. And ence it shows up, the towel is “dene Bin “ good typography and advertising and still 
for” as far as you're concerned. a re were successful.” 

The safest way to buy towels is to insist on Cannon. You ras 
know you're getting the originals. towels that set the con- 
struction and quality standards for the entire industry. 
They're made ding to specification — to do the job you 
want them to do — to last longer — to stay softer and fresher. 

That's no secret in the towel business. And it's no secret 
that Cannon towels sell in bigger volume. So, naturally. 
Cannon prices are a little lower. In other words. you can 
either buy better quality in Cannon for your usual outlay. 
or you can get your regular quality for less. 

Cannon offers a complete line of its famous name-woven 
towels. And outstanding values in plain towels. Ask your 
jobber to show you samples and prices — tell you more about 
Cannon styles and qualities. ... Cannon Mills. Inc.. 70 Worth 
Street. New York City. World's largest producers of house- 
hold textile products. 














NATIONAL ADVERTISING TELLS ABOUT CANNON TOWELS TO 
MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. INCLUDING MOST OF YOUR CUSTOMERS 


CANNON TOWELS 








of good taste. And even there we can find 
plenty of successful violations. 

The three advertisements reproduced 
with this article are interesting in that 
they violate most of the rules of good 
typography and advertising and still were 
successful and achieved their purpose. 
These layouts and advertising illustra- 
tions are pointing the way towards what 
we may expect in the future. They show 
that even if we disregard the meaning of 
type characters or layout forms there is 
no reason why those forms cannot be 
effective and pleasing in their design. A 
character from the Caslon alphabet would 
be a pleasing abstract design even to a 
Chinaman, just as the Arabic characters 
from an Arabic newspaper are graceful 
and pleasant for us to look at even though 
we do not know their meaning. The same 
is true of advertising design. 





° They'll improve the figures in 
goup gui ethane tao. 

Cannon towels feel softer and wear longer. They're 
made of better cotton, for one thing. They're made 
better, for another. Cannon is extra fussy about the 
cotton they're made of. And Cannon mills use the most 
modern hinery and lhods in the industry. 

Of course, better quality means bigger volume. And 
bigger volume means lower prices. So Cannon towels 
give you your choice of two ways to save — either by 
improving your service or by cutting your costs. 

Ask your jobber to show you samples of these 
“bathing beauties.” He'll tell you how they life-guard 
your hadgs — — give you better quality for your usual 

e, or your dard quality for less money. 

. Cannon Mille, Ine., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 

World's largest producers of household textile products. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING TELLS ABOUT CANNON TOWELS TO 
MILLIONS OF PEOPLE . . ; INCLUDING MOST OF TOUR PATRONS 
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A LOT CAN HAPPEN IN 
FIFTY THREE YEARS 
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The world has changed so much since Siebold’s was established in 1882, 
that none of us would know how to act if we suddenly went back to 






those days. 






But some things never change. 53 years of experience in serving 
the lithographic industry have not altered our original principle of 
offering the highest quality and finest service to every customer. 






Supply price list and Offset 





Specimen Book upon request 





Every ink, every lithographic product we handle is backed by our 
own reputation. Offset Black, which has for 30 years been regarded 
as more or less of a problem, is no problem to us. We will gladly have 
our representative call and give you full details on the various Blacks 








we manufacture. 









Siebold’s roller department is fully equipped to supply your wants 
such as Smooth and Grain Leather Rollers, Moleton, and Muslin Covers, 
also full selection of Hand Rollers, both Rubber and Leather for trans- 
ferers and prover’s use. These are of our own manufacture and our 







93 year old reputation is back of every one. 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


Lithographer’s Supplies 
47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone WA lker 5-9474 









OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 
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yew package insert is still in the 
early stages of its development. 
The familiar old stuffer which for 
many years has played its dual role of 
direction sheet and packing aid has vet 
to complete its gradual metamorphosis 
and emerge as a full-fledged advertis- 
ing medium worthy of a place in the 
conference room. We can hasten this 
change if we recognize the value of the 
insert, and if we follow a few simple 
rules for its preparation. 

What can the insert do for us? Briefly 
it can give directions for the use and 
care of the product with which it is 
packed; it can build repeat sales and 
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Package inserts vary in format, 
copy treatment and style, de- 
pending on the job they are to 
perform and the physical char- 
acteristics of the package 


sell other products in the line; it can 
create good will. To accomplish these 
three main purposes, the insert may 
only say, ‘Thank you for trying our 
product,’ or it may be a recipe book; 
it may carry endorsements or it may 
be a certificate of guarantee; it may 
suggest the purchase of larger units, 
or merchandise a radio program; it 
may be a child’s game or a bibliog- 
raphy. In short, it is a flexible medium 
which may be used in any one of a 
hundred ways to the benefit of the 
sender and the recipient. 

If, however, the insert is to accom- 
plish any purpose at all, ic must be so 


written, designed and packed that tt 
will be read. It is possible to cut down 
waste circulation to a negligible per 
centage if care is taken in advance. 
The first step is to decide on 4 
method of packing the insert. One 
which is wrapped around the sides o 
a jar will generally remain in the car 
ton when the jar is withdrawn. AC 
cording to a survey made by a large 
pharmaceutical house, fifty percent o 
their inserts packed in this manner 
were never even noticed by the com 
sumer. The cost of changing theit 
packaging machinery so that the i- 
sert went over the top of the jar was 
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WHAT THEY ARE—WHAT THEY SHOULD DO 
BY COLIN CAMPBELL 


clearly justified by the immediate 
doubling of its circulation. The prob- 
lem is to place the insert in such a way 
that the product cannot be removed 
from its package without the insert 
being seen and handled. This is not 
always possible. Packaging machinery 
or efficiency of the hand operation as 
well as the limitations of the package 
in question must be considered. But if 
a way of packing the insert so that it 
actually reaches the consumer can be 
found, the trouble taken in advance 
will be justified. It will also prevent Above are three more package 
later complications when the insert inserts that clicked. Mage the 
reaches the production line. ee ee act “ *x~4 
ment in each instance. The in- 
The second step in increasing the sert must be seen by the recipient 
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circulation of the insert is to concen- 
trate its attention-compelling fea- 
tures, whether headline or illustra- 
tion, in that area of the insert that is 
immediately visible when the package 
is opened. It does little good to have 
a sparkling headline hidden away be- 
hind a half dozen folds, as will often 
be the case if the layout is planned in 
the same way as a piece of direct mail. 
The small visible area should be effec- 
tively utilized to arouse the curiosity 
of the consumer so that the insert will 
be unfolded. 

To find this area accurately, fold a 
dummy insert, put it in the package as 
it would be placed when on the pro- 
duction line and mark off the visible 
area. If the same insert, folded differ- 
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ently, is to be used in a package of 
another size, it will be necessary to re- 
peat this process and have two areas 
which have attention value. It is also 
well to plan the layout so that the 
copy is not broken by folds any more 
than is absolutely unavoidable. These 
two features of correct packing and 
correct layout will do more than any- 
thing else to insure a reading of the 
package insert. 

The actual writing of the copy is a 
difficult problem for one who has been 
writing straight consumer advertising. 
The reader of the insert is presumably 
one who has bought at least one pack- 
age of the product. The customary 
copy angles are no longer necessary 


Reproduced at the left is a collec- 
tion of package inserts illustrat- 
ing the broad scope, format and 
treatment employed in this medi- 
um. Each insert is designed to 
perform a specific job once it 
reaches its recipient via a product 
already purchased and in use. 


because a sale has actually been made 
The insert offers a splendid opportu 
nity for the manufacturer to address 
each consumer in the same vein as he 
would address him by personal letter 
This has been overlooked in too many 
inserts with the result that the copy ss 
a belated and totally unnecessary sales 
talk. The primary purpose of the 10 
sert is not directly to solicit a sale, 
but rather to insure satisfaction with 
the purchase that has already bees 
made. Repeat sales come only from sat: 
isfied customers. Once this has bees 
accomplished it is possible directly 
indirectly to suggest further purchas¢ 
The selling message is addressed not 
a cold prospect but to a customer who 
should be approached as such. 
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It will be well at this time to con- 
sider changes of copy. We are trying 
to create inserts that are not mere un- 
changing direction sheets, but adver- 
tising messages. There is no more rea- 
son for using the same insert year in 
and year out than there is in running 
the same advertisement in a magazine 
month after month for years. The in- 
sert is almost invariably so small in 
size that a number are printed on a 
sheet. At a small additional cost for 
preparation the copy may be changed 
wholly or in part, and the duplication 
cut down to a minimum. If an average 
of three units a year are purchased, at 
least three inserts should be prepared. 
Of course, there is bound to be a cer- 
tain amount of duplication however 
much care is taken, but that need not 
be used as an excuse for making no 
attempt to avoid the evil. 

It will be found that the choice of a 
reproduction process will depend on 
the nature of each job, just as it does 
in other production work. Letterpress 
and lithography are most frequently 
used, while in several cases very large 
inserts carrying many illustrations 
have avoided the stamp of the stuffer 
and been made unusually attractive 
without raising the cost prohibitively 
by calling on rotogravure. So widely 
do package inserts vary in their speci- 
fications that there is no definite rule 
to be set as to the method of repro- 
duction. 

The size, too, will vary from one 
extreme to the other. It will depend 
upon the requirements of the packag- 
ing line, and upon the material it 
seems necessary to include. It is best, 
however, to hold the size down to an 
absolute minimum and to utilize the 
saving in a good paper stock, more 
color, effective illustration and fine re- 
production. If only to carry out the 
good impression that modern, sanitary 
packaging makes, we should avoid the 
drab scraps of paper so often found be- 
neath an expensive wrapper. 

Color, if only a colored ink or a 
tinted stock, will often stay the hand 
that is about to throw the insert into 
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the waste paper basket. Appetizingly 
illustrated recipe folders will not only 
be read, but often retained over a long 
period. A booklet on beauty packed 
with a cosmetic will often stay on a 
woman's dressing table for a long pe- 
riod if the copy contains suggestions of 
interest and is not too obviously com- 
mercial. In any case the same care in 
preparation and production should be 
taken with the insert as is taken with 
the package itself. 

The insert offers us an opportunity 
of reaching an audience made up en- 
tirely of consumers. No competitor's 
message intrudes to distract their at- 
tention. This is a medium as personal 
as direct mail sent to a selected group. 
Its cost is negligible in comparison 
with other media. Several products 
have been introduced to a nationwide 
market entirely through the use of in- 
serts. Certain companies have found 
that coupon returns from inserts may 
be received at a fraction of the cost of 
the same coupons run in magazines. 
The insert is naturally limited to the 
narrow audience of consumers, but in 





Another form of package insert that has worked 
out successfully. This unit fits over the neck of 
the bottte, thus assuring immediate attention. 





this selectivity of distribution lies its 
strength. The time and trouble spent 
in more careful preparation of the in- 
serts will be repaid when its potential 
usefulness is revealed. 





A Reader Expresses 
Himself 


“We consider your magazine one of 
the finest helps to struggling photo- 
lithographers and to the process in 
general that has ever appeared. Your 
articles are most practical and educa- 
tional and we wish to express our 
thanks for the extremely good work 
which you are doing for all of us. 


“The papers which you now pub- 
lish are very much in line with what 
we smaller fellows need. Of partic- 
ular interest to us are articles on 
estimating procedure, sales ideas on 
new uses for the process and, we 
suggest, something on floor plan lay- 
outs of photo-litho shops. 


“Enclosed herewith please find our 
check covering renewal subscription. 
It is a very modest consideration for 
all the value we receive. 

—Standard Lithograph Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
—R. H. Cabell, Jr., President. 





New Yellow Ink 
Announced 


A new yellow printing ink said to 
possess an unusually low specific 
gravity is now being produced by 
the E. J. Kelly Company, Manufac- 
turers of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

It is claimed that because of its 
low specific gravity (1.25 to 1.4 com- 
pared to 1.5 to 2.0, as in the usual 
yellows) greater ink mileage is made 
possible. Other features of the new 
ink are said to be a fairly non-scratch 
surface and generally better work- 
ability on the press. 
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Survival of the Fittest 
(Continued from page 38) 


industry. These men experimented 
tirelessly and new process after new 
process came to the point where they 
could be used commercially. 

Alert houses, watching the develop- 
ment of these processes, adapted one 
after the other and the work produced 
by these organizations was so marked- 
ly superior it made a definite impres- 
sion on the buying public. Advertis- 
ing men, purchasing agents, and other 
interested executives were no longer 
attracted by low purchase price in 
buying planography, but rather were 
interested in quality from the stand- 
point of the selling job a particular 
printed piece had to perform. 

This change in attitude on the part 
of the buying public has been com- 
paratively recent. So recent, in fact, 
that many backward lithograph houses 
have had their heads cut off and still 
don’t realize it. There are a great 
many small shops throughout the 
country headed by gentlemen “of the 
old school” trying to meet competition 
with the same equipment and methods 
with which they started business 
twenty years ago or more. 

The head of a small shop in a mod- 
erately large city awoke to the fact 
that the company income had gradu- 
ally dwindled to the point where there 
was no longer any income but an ever- 
increasing monthly deficit. Panic 
stricken he began to lop off the pay- 
roll, substituting untrained boys for 
experienced help, and generally cut- 
ting down on all expenditures. A 
friend, realizing this was the first step 
in committing a slow and perhaps un- 
witting suicide, counselled strenuously 
against such a policy. Instead of 
cutting down, the friend suggested, 
antiquated equipment should be re- 
placed by modern machinery, even 
though it be necessary to mortgage all 
the present equipment. He further 
suggested that an effort be made to 
hire highly trained men to operate the 
shop. 

This individual is not alone, as has 
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New Feeder Equipment 


The Christensen Machine Company, 
of Racine, Wisconsin announce the 
introduction of Stream Feeders for 
all types of Letter and Offset Presses. 
Two distinct types are offered. 

First—A feeder designed for applica- 
tion to flat bed and all types of presses 
having high feed-in point. This radi- 
cally different machine is illustrated in 
diagram “A.” Some of the features 
and advantages claimed are listed as 
follows: 

Feeder Pile and separator units 
are located at eye level fifty-six 
inches from the floor, eliminating 
necessity of platform with the at- 
tendant climbing, and making possi- 
ble all Separator, Governor and 
other rear end adjustments from the 
floor. 

Sheets are fed into gripper bars 
which travel in a vertical path 
shaking off all loose scraps of paper 
and eliminating a large proportion 
of the paper dust usually carried 
into the press. This feature pre- 
vents chances of battered plates and 
reduces number of wash-ups neces- 
sary. 

Sheets are calipered individually 
over their entire length by a special 


vacuum caliper, a feature exclusive t 
the Christensen. From the vertical 
path, sheets ar2 deposited in under. 
lapped relation on the new Christensen 
Feeder Conveyor under the contro] of 
driven rolls, and are carried to the 
front guides in slow motion (average 
travel of sheet per cycle or impression, 
being from 8 to 13 inches). Conveyor 
requires no tapes or top rods, each 
sheet acting as a hold down for the 
sheet following. 

Due to the slow motion or short 
sheet travel per impression, mechanical 
slowdowns are unnecessary, and in 
turn reduces to a minimum adjust. 
ments and settings required. 

Second—This type is designed for 
application to offset and low feed in 
point machines. 

This new machine underlaps sheets 
directly off the pile. Sheets are sep- 
arated and forwarded as illustrated 
in diagram “B.” All separation and 
forwarding is handled from the rear 
of feeder pile by specially designed 
separators and sheet forwarders. 


* 








been pointed out, there are so many 
of these men with their heads in the 
sand it looks like an ostrich convention. 

Further, speaking of conventions, it 
is this type of individual who refuses 
to codperate with his fellows in the 
development of the industry. He is 
the type who fails to attend conven- 
tions where the problems and techni- 
calities of the process are brought up 
in open discussion, and consequently 
fails to understand them. It is for- 
tunate, for the good of the industry 
and humanity in general, that there 
are many who do not have this atti- 
tude; many progressive men, imbued 
with the spirit of coéperation and 
development who will not rest until 
lithography reaches the peak. These 
are the “fit” who will “survive.” 


The shop-owner, however, could not 
be persuaded. He had become so 
myopic he could not see the advances 
being made by competitors. He did 
not realize he was losing customers 
because the quality of his work was 
not acceptable. If a color job was out 
of register it was easier to say, “Well, 
what do they expect at the price?” 
than to take steps toward correction 
of the cause. If a job was late in de- 
livery it was eas er to buy the custom- 
er a drink than to check on the delay. 
His final word was, “I’m going to cut 
down to rock bottom, if necessary. 
I made a start from nothing originally, 
and I can do it again.” With his 
head in the sand he will wait for the 
death blow. 
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FALCO 
PURE EGG 
ALBUMEN 


Produced entirely in the 
U.S. A. » Free from adul- 
teration, foreign matter and 
offensive odor. » Contains 
no preservatives, but will 
keep in hot weather. » It is 
readily soluble and will not 
coagulate. » Prepared under 
strict technical supervision 
in a modern laboratory, in- 
suring uniformity at all times. 
» Gives better adhesion to 
the plate, a harder dot, and 
longer runs. » 


A trial will con- 


vince you of | THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


its superiority. 





BOSTON 





FUCHS & LANG 
OFFSET LITHO INKS 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


PHILADELPHIA 









AND 











OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 










Molleton Powdered Sulphur Flannel 
DEVELOPING INK 
Opaque Asphaltum Touche 






LITHO DUBAR 


Protects the design on the plate and insures long runs 


SAFETCH SOLUTION 


Eliminates danger of Chromic Poisoning 


LITHOTINE 


A non-irritant, synthetic solvent, possessing all the 
desirable properties of turpentine, but better 
than turps for lithographic purposes 


ZINC AND ALUMINUM PLATES 


Marbles Plain and Grained Abrasives 


PRESS CLEANERS 


Clean rubber and composition rollers in a few 
minutes without removing them from the press 


VARNISHES AND DRYERS 


















ESTABLISHED 1870 







Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 










100 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











CINCINNATI CLEVELAND FORT WORTH 
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HAT old Chinese proverb—“‘one 
picture speaks louder than a thou- 
sand words,” is eminently true in point- 
of-sale advertising. Pictorial presentation 
of the “‘sales talk’’ must be the basic con- 
sideration in designing window and 
counter displays, for the success of a 
window display depends entirely on its 
ability to attract and hold an audience, 
register a favorable impression and lure 
to immediate action. The printed message 
alone, as in the case of newspaper, pub- 
lication and direct mail cannot be relied 
on to “deliver the message to Garcia.” 
Fully recognizing this fact, display 
designers and producers have expended 
endless thought, time and effort in the 
hope of incorporating greater realism in 
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cardboard window and counter displays, 
knowing that the greater the realism at- 
tained, the more vibrant and dominating 
would be the impression registered. 
Famous artists have been commis- 
sioned to paint beautiful pictures, ingeni- 
ous minds have evolved the unusual in 
cutout effects, always with the aim of 
adding depth to the flat surfaces of these 
paiatings. Light and motion have been 
enlisted in a further endeavor to create 
lifelike illusion. None, however, have 
fully accomplished their purpose, for 
somewhere there was lacking that elusive 


The display at the right was 30 x 40 in. 
in size, produced by lithography in seven 
colors and gold. All displays shown on 
these pages by Graphicut Displays, Inc. 
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quality necessary to achieve true realism. 

Motion and light—either or both—it is 
true, lent added effectiveness, but only to 
a limited degree. In actual use they often 
fell down lamentably because of mechani- 
cal difficulties with the various animating 
devices employed. Their unreliability, 
their excessive first cost, and the addi- 
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tional expense incident to servicing in- 
stallations also militated against their 
extended adoption. Too often the result 
was “suspended animation.” 

What then was the missing link needed 
to achieve character and dynamic realism 
regardless of whether humour, human 
interest or sex was the basic appeal ? The 


A three-dimensional display produced 
by lithography and silk screen in six 
colors. 


answer was obvious: There was need for 
a technique that would make possible 
actual, sculpture-like third dimension; 
which would permit of economical pro- 
duction in cardboard and would not 
create involved handling and shipping 
problems. 

With this objective in view, after nu- 
merous trial and error tests, the solution 
became simplicity itself. A technique has 
now been developed and perfected that 
is fool-proof. It permits production of flat 
elements, which with simple die-cutting 
and assembly, produce rounded contours 
whereby different expressive features may 
be carried with a background including 
complementary features; with the former 
features outstanding not only from the 
background but also from one another— 
all co-operating to accentuate the impres- 
sion of depth and distinctness; finally 
mounted so as to ship flat and be set up 
at the point of use without the need for 
gluing or pasting. 

This three-dimensional technique is so 
flexible in scope and so wide in range 
of application that it produces almost any 
desired result. It has proved itself in prac- 
tical use and has earned the acclaim of 
advertising men and display buyers who 
heretofore have sought in vain for some- 
thing “real” in cardboard displays. Photo- 
graphs do not adequately convey their 
full impressiveness but illustrated herein 
are a diversified range of subjects, de- 
signed and executed in a graphic and 
realistic manner. 

In the case of the American Safety 
Razor display, the aim was to depict with- 
out supplementary copy, the undiluted 
satisfaction accompanying the use of the 
Gem Razor in such a way as to interrupt 
the attention of the passerby, and impel 
to action; the pictorial presentation al- 
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This “‘sex appeal” display was 14 x 17 
inches in size, produced in five colors by 
letter press, by Graphicut Displays, Inc. 


most writes its own copy thought... 
“Oh, Boy, What a Shave!”’ 

Sex was the theme around which the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery display was de- 
signed. The supple limbs, smoothly clad 
in silken hose tempt the eye . . . the bulg- 
ing dress reveals the shapely rounded 
thighs and marks for attention the “Gold 
Stripe” trade mark. Altogether it makes 
a strong appeal to every woman—and 
maybe to men, too. 

The Sinclair Refining Company dis- 
play sounds a call to action. Summer is 
coming, long hot days ahead, soon time 
for getting out on the open road; so 
dignified and important Mr. Robin Red 
Breast with chest puffed out warns ‘Be 
Prepared.” 


In the Westinghouse display, the ob- 
jective was to present in a pleasing and 
ingratiating manner the all inclusive fea- 


tures of the 1937 radio, and at the same 
time to have a display unit that the dealer 
could use concretely to point out and 
emphasize these important advances in 
radio science. So, a gracious lady, smartly 
gowned, appears to step forth from a 
background of the radio dial itself in- 


viting attention to each mechanical im- 
provement and its function. 

With advertisers competing strenu- 
ously to influence attention for their re- 
spective products, it becomes clearly more 
imperative that counter and window dis- 
plays be vibrantly outstanding for added 
sales power. True third-dimension there- 
fore, because of its intriguing and potent 
realism, and because of its novelty is one 
specific instrument to make sales volume 
soar. 

Up to now it has been available only 
with plastic materials sculptured and 
moulded at high unit cost. But with the 
technique described herein another for- 
ward step has been made in the graphic 
arts field, and third-dimension in catd- 
board for point-of-sale advertising is des 
tined to play an increasingly important 
role in the merchandising picture. 


Letterpress and lithography were both 
brought into play for this Gem display. 
Size. 31 x 44. Four colors. 
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Greater SPEED and ECONOMY 
with this ALL-ELECTRIC 
Carbon Ribbon Writing Machine 


The advantages of speed, economy and more attractive 
printing are yours with the International Electric Carbon 
Ribbon Writing Machine. 


Every mechanical operation of this machine is electrically 
powered and controlled from the keyboard by a feather-light 
touch. Each type character is provided with the exact amount 
of power for ideal printing—regardless of the pressure on 
the key. Results, therefore are uniformly sharp and clear. 


The ease of operation of this machine results in a definite 
increase in production. Operators are less fatigued, and can 
do more work in less time. This machine is also used to 
excellent advantage for direct-to-plate work. Write today 
for detailed information. 





GENERAL OFFICES: a 5 
270 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Consider these 
Big Advantages 

1, Every mechanical operation 
electrically powered. 

2. Distinct uniform type im- 
pressions due to electrical 
control. 

3. The machine can be used 
with fabric ribbon for gen- 
eral work. 

4. Ease of operation means less 
fatigue, greater speed and 
accuracy. 

5. Extra long ribbons can be 
run through machine twice. 


6. Perfect type alignment. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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METALLIC LITHOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


by George Cramer, Sinclair & Valentine Company 


HE present tendency toward in- 

creased demands for aluminum 
and gold effects by the photo-litho- 
graphic process has spurred on the ink 
maker in an effort to allow the lithog- 
rapher to produce such effects with 
the greatest of brilliancy and with a 
minimum of grief. 


Since the introduction of the several 
metallic inks for use by the litho- 
graphic press, many obstacles have 
been overcome. The original charac- 
teristics of such inks were so foreign to 
the special demands of the lithographer 
that only by the great effort expended 
by the ink maker can metallic copies 
be made that will satisfy both the 
lithographer and the buyer of litho- 
graphic reproductions. This progress 
has been especially marked in metallic 
aluminums and, while the gold bronze 
field is still in the development stage, 
there are in this case other means of 
producing brilliant finishes. 


It is the development in the field of 
special varnishes for metallic inks that 
the ink maker has concentrated his 
efforts. In order to allow the metallic 
inks produced with such varnishes to 
leaf themselves and thus permit the 
several metallics to show their true 
brilliancy, unusual vehicle composi- 
tions had to be made that would aid 
such actions. The usual lithographic 
varnishes were found to be unsatis- 
factory for such inks. Almost con- 
stant ‘experimentation in an effort to 
overcome the objections of the regular 
vehicles has succeeded in bringing on 
the market a series of so-called metallic 
ink varnishes. Not all of these new 
vehicles can be considered entirely 
satisfactory. The rubbing and binding 
features, as well as the effect pro- 
duced, must be considered in rating 
such products. 


Much of the final result in the use 
of metallic inks depends on the powder 
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used in their formulation. Up until 
very recently it was next to impossible 
to produce metallic ink powders that 
possessed both brilliancy and covering. 
This peculiarity is effectively illus- 
trated when a comparison is made 
with a dusting metallic powder in 
one case and a so-called ink powder 
in the other. It is easy to note that 
the dusting powder has the greater 
brilliancy, while the ink powder has 
the greater covering power. This 
difference is due largely to the size of 
the individual metallic leafs. A dust- 
ing powder would be entirely unsatis- 
factory for use in a metallic ink due, 
in the first place, to its poor covering; 
and secondly, due to its poor working 
properties (caking and piling). The 
correct varnish composition in a me- 
tallic ink can enhance the brilliancy of 
the ink powder and in so doing will 
help to overcome some of its initial 
shortage in this respect. Very recently 
new developments, particularly in 
aluminum powders, have been made 
so that regardless of the individual 
particle size, these metallic powders 
still manifest brilliancies that have 
been unknown until now. Unfortu- 
nately, the gold bronze powders have 
not kept pace with the aluminums in 
this respect. Continued efforts will 
eventually produce results here also. 


Although the aluminum inks have 
been developed to a stage where they 
can be run on a lithographic press 
without difficulty, we find that this 
cannot be said of inks produced with 
the Gold Bronze Powders. Yet many 
beautiful metallic lithographic copies 
are produced daily by means of the 
lithographic size and dusting process. 
It is by this method that the Gold 
powders can be utilized in such a way 
as to retain their greatest brightness 
and brilliancy. As is indicated above, 
however, an extra step is necessary in 
this process and at times special care 


must be taken to secure proper binding 
of the metallic powders. 


As is the case in all other finishe; 
results, so is it true that paper and ink 
must be balanced in order to obtain 
good effects for metallic lithographic 
reproductions. It is natural to assum 
that different stocks must be employed 
in order to produce the wide variations 
of finish that are demanded of the 
lithographer. The vast differences in 
the characteristics of pigments as com. 
pared to metallic powders make it 
more important that stocks be of a 
definite finish. The cohesion of any 
metallic ink is of such a nature as to 
allow the vehicle or binder to be ab. 
sorbed into the stock much more 
readily than is the case with regular 
lithographic inks. One can readily 
see that for best results it is essential 
that stocks employed for metallic 
lithographing must be non-absorbent, 
or nearly so. Where absorbent stocks 
are used it is almost impossible to 
produce finished sheets that do not 
rub off to a degree. Adjustments can 
be made in metallic inks to overcome 
these stock differences, but they must 
be made at a sacrifice of brilliancy. 
For lithographic metallics of the great- 
est brilliancy and of the best holding, 
it is essential that the facts indicated 
above be given careful consideration. 


The behavior on the lithographic 
press of an Aluminum Ink can not be 
expected to be quite as good as regular 
colored or black inks. The inherent 
qualities of the various Aluminum 
powders are such that if the necessary 
corrections were made there would 
result other features that are much 
more undesirable than an occasional 
stop to clean off the plate or blanket. 
The correct varnish compositions to 
gether with improved metallics will 
go far in avoiding excessive press 
difficulties as well as producing a litho- 
graphic effect of unusual merit. 
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TO sav... We profet .. , 


HOE SUPER-OFFSET PRESSES 


Purchasing a total of nine Hoe Super-Offset Presses ... within the brief 
period of sixty days... six lithographers pay tribute to the superiority 
of Hoe design and construction. Not today alone but through the years 
to come this wise choice of equipment will assure fine quality printing, 
accurate register, a high production record, with a minimum of main- 
tenance... the recognized features of every Hoe Super-Offset Press. 











R. HOE & CO., Inc. General Offices: 910 East 138th Street (at East River), New York City 


Boston San Francisco Chicago Birmingham London 
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KNOW YOUR SALESMAN 


by James W. Hurlbut 


S° you've just hired a new salesman! 
Take a look at him. Is he tall or 
short, lean or plump, light or dark? 
What’s his background? Does he like 
to eat? Does he laugh easily? Does he 
speak fluently or deliberately? Does he 
dress quietly or flamboyantly? What 
does he read? Does he like music, the 
theatre, the movies? Is he married or 
single? If single, does he live alone, 
with his parents, or with a roommate? 
Probably you can answer some of 
these questions, but the more you can 
answer, the greater are his chances of 
becoming a successful salesman in your 
organization. 

When you buy a new part for a ma- 
chine in the shop you do not put it 
beside the machine and trust in some 
mysterious alchemy to assemble it in 
its rightful place. Rather you study 
its construction, read about it in a 
book of instructions, and then care- 
fully fit it into the machine. Your new 
salesman is infinitely more important 
and delicately constructed than an 
inanimate piece of steel, and, for 
proper functioning in your organiza- 
tion, must be thoroughly understood. 

In the first place, your salesmen are 
the most vital cogs in your organiza- 
tion. They represent your personal 
contact with the public. Unless they 
operate smoothly the whole organiza- 
tion will suffer. Surely, if you oil your 
shop equipment and give it careful 
attention, it is even more necessary to 
coddle your sales equipment. 

In the second place, your salesmen 
represent a great investment on your 
part. Not the investment in such 
things as salaries, drawing accounts, 
and training time, but the investment 
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in good will. You are investing in 
every salesman every day a portion of 
the good will of your concern. If the 
salesman isn’t feeling at his best—if his 
feet hurt, his breakfast was bad, or he 
had a spat with his light of love—he is 
going to endanger, unwittingly, your 
good will with every customer he calls 
on that day. The more you know 
about how he is constructed, the 
better able you will be to keep him in 
mental and physical trim and mini- 
mize the frictional loss of good will. 
What do you do when a moving part 
in a machine is not running up to 
standard—when it creaks and groans 
as it works? Do you bathe it in oil, 
or do you douse on a good shot of cor- 
rosive acid? 
has been running off form—down in 
the mouth, not making the calls he 
should, or not turning in inquiries. 
Do you call him on the carpet, give 
him hell, and threaten him with every- 
thing from instant dismissal on up to 
assassination: or do you get out the old 
oil; tell him how much faith you have 
in him, how you rely on him, how you 
appreciate his loyalty to the company; 
and how sure you are of his ultimate 
success? Try the oil, it usually helps. 
Going back to a previous analogy, 
is your salesman a part of the machine, 
or have you left him outside to be as- 
similated by that mysterious alchemy 
of which we spoke? Everybody in the 
world is potentially a successful sales- 
man, but it takes three things to make 
them practically successful—knowl- 
edge of what they are selling; faith 
in the product, and the company; and, 
most important, faith in themselves. 
Granting that the product and the 


Suppose your salesman 


company are meriting of faith, it re. 
mains for you to impart the knowledge 
concerning the product, and instil the 
individual’s faith in himself. Take 
him into your confidence, ask his ad- 
vice in matters of policy, give him 
your attention and tutelage. His 
personality, as it reveals itself to you, 
will be your book of instructions that 
will enable you to assemble him into 
the organization. Put him solidly into 
the machine in the first place, and he 
will operate more efficiently afterward. 

Perhaps he is absolutely green when 
he comes to you. Don’t give hima 
portfolio of samples and a slap on the 
back—or a kick in the pants—and send 
him out to do or die. Unless he is 
gifted with uncommon self-assurance 
he will walk past the offices of twenty 
prospects before he develops enough 
nerve to go in, feeling as he does that 
once he gets in he won’t know any 
more about what he is selling than he 
does about the sex life of an amoeba. 
The first question from the prospect 
will probably floor him. Anticipate 
the questions—give him the answers 
before he goes out. Surely, with your 
experience, you can ask more and 
better questions then the average pros- 
pect, and supply the answers as well. 
Even though all plant owners can't 
afford to put a prospective salesman 
through a practical shop and office 
training course, mo plant owner can 
afford not to devote some time to 
personal instruction. 

There is an employer, not a lithogra- 
pher, who has devised a simple trick 
to instil confidence in his new sales- 
Early in their calls, perhaps the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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To meet the demand for making better deliveries in 
1937, we have just completed a building giving over 12,000 
square feet of additional factory floor space in which we 
have installed a large volume of new machine tool 














Webendorfer Little Giant Cylinder Presses 
Under Construction equipment. 
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Know Your Salesman 
(Continued from Page 56) 


first or the second, they come upon a 
prospect who asks intelligent ques- 
tions, brings up stock objections, and 
finally gives in and places an order. 
This man.is a friend of the employer 
and has been previously coached in 
his attitude toward the salesman. It 
works rather well. 

You don’t have to be a doctor of 
psychiatry to understand enough prac- 
tical psychology to successfully handle 
a group of salesmen. Every football 
coach employs plenty of psychology 
in handling his team—the better his 
psychology, the more impressive the 
record of his teams. Whether you 
started as a salesman or came up 
through the shop, you still must have 
learned the art of getting along with 
people, or you wouldn’t be the boss. 
Don’t save it all for the customers, use 
it on the salesmen—they’re important, 
too! 


Six Hoe Super-Offsets 
Ordered in 30 Days 


C. W. Dickinson, Manager of the 
Offset Press Division, R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., has just returned from a five 
weeks trip through the Middle West 
with highly tangible evidence of in- 
creased optimism and activity in the 
lithographic trade. Mr. Dickinson 
returned with orders for six new Hoe 
Super-Offset Presses—all sold in the 
territory he covered during a period of 
30 days. 





Reliable Suppliers... 


The advertisers who appear 
in every issue of The Photo- 
Lithographer have made possible 
this outstanding lithographed 
medium. 

They deserve your fullest sup- 


port. 

















WH AT determines the choice of a trade paper 
as an advertising medium? 
5 1. Editoria! content 
2. Quality of Physical appearance 
3. Thoroughness of market coverage 
4. Quality of coverage 
5. Cost of coverage. 


does The Photo-Lithographer return div- 
idends to advertisers? 
1. Because of its proved reader accept- 


ance 
2. Because of its authoritative treatment 
of vital lithographic subjects. 
3. Because it is a lithographed publication 
geared to the practical needs of the 
industry. 


can you assure yourself of more sales 
of lithographic equipment to the rapidly 
growing market represented by those 
now operating lithographic epuipment 
as well as those contemplating entry 
into the field? 


By following the example of the out- 
standing suppliers* to the lithographic 
industry who are now using this out- 
standing medium effectively and 


economically. 


* Turn to page 96, this issue. 


You can tell your sales story to every lithographic plant 
in the United States and Canada, every month, by con- 
tracting for space in this outstanding lithographic 

Send for new folder outlining the 


market served, editorial appeal, circulation breakdown 
and other pertinent facts. 


The Photo-Lithographer 
1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE VALUE OF 
SMALL LITHOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


Published by 



















Reprinted from ‘“‘Building Business or Destroying Markets?’’ 
Graphic Arts Association, Houston, Texas. 





k.. your information, At 75% productivity, based on a 40-hour work week 






and for such use as you desire to make of it, our in- _—for one year, the machine does have a very low cost. 
vestigation and actual trial of the * * * Machine shows: To obtain such a cost, however, the machine would 

; have to run 1560 hours per year (40 hrs. x 52 weeks = 
1. Quality 2080 hrs. 75% = 1560 hrs.). Such production of 





This process can produce an acceptable quality of work course would require a full time press operator plus 
for office forms, advertising circulars in one color or at least two assistants to prepare plates and keep stock 
two colors when not requiring close register. Its quality paper for the press. At this rate of production, the 
does not measure up to that produced on well-known machine should produce at least 4,680,000 printed 
sheets per year (390,000 per month). However, when 
the limitations of the machine (see below) are consid- 
2. Operation ered, there is probably not one user of printing in 
The manufacturers claim the press can be operated by |§ Houston who has enough work of the right size and 
a $14.50 clerk or stenographer. This is probably true class (that can be produced on the machine) to ever 
if the work done is confined to one color office forms or _ reach such a degree of productivity. 


other simple one-color type jobs. However, our test At a lesser degree of productivity—50% or 5% of 
indicates that such class of help could not produce satis- , : re ” . 

‘ me capacity—the machine, while probably of some con- 
wenn 4 mweg re complicated wark sequiting venience, will not effect any substantial saving. What 
reproduction of illustrations, two color work and the the user of printing fails to consider before buying a 








offset presses. 





















a. pgp gen ~ aster the —, ***, is the fact that materials and labor are the 
: “i = ; ragonue oie cane wil principal costs, together representing about 60% of the 
a ve rer pe ial Cera eae selling price. The user of printing who buys the 
simple advertising printing. equipment can not hope to buy paper any cheaper, if 
Regardless of their claims to the contrary, there is as cheap, as the printer. 
ones lot of technical knowledge and Rest cles think In structure the machine must be regarded as “light 
ing required to operate this machine efficiently and Pyar R aig, age” 

; ; weight” equipment. In our opinion it will not eco- 
produce good acceptable quality. Certainly an opera- : ; 
t ble of ting thi hine i th nomically stand the wear and tear of continuous manu- 
re “a _™ mai yoey A “a ah a a facturing. In the Printing Industry machinery de- 
Se ee preciation is calculated upon the basis of a “‘life” of 
3. Cost not less than a ten-year period. With this makeshift 





equipment we believe that the efficient “‘life” of the 
machine will be considerably less than five years, and 
therefore the cost for depreciation—not considering 
repairs and replacements—will be double the amount 
used by the custom printing plant. 


From the standpoint of labor and its cost, it is true 
that the Printing Industry pays its press operators 





We carefully prepared cost of operation figures on this 
machine based on various degrees of productivity. 
We understand that the manufacturers in selling the 
machine base their calculations on 100% productivity. 
That is 8 hours productivity per day, every working 
day in the year—an obviously impossible attainment 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
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10x13 MAKESHIFT OFFSET LITHOGRAPH PRESS 
Based Upon ACTUAL FACTS, PROVED RATIOS AND OPERATING EXPERIENCE 








INVESTMENT 


|| MONTHLY 


Total 
Cost 


HOURLY COSTS 





70% 
Chargeable 


50% 
Chargeable 


25% 
Chargeable 








. 60 
. 50 
75 
.50 
. 00 
.50 
.00 
.00 


. 032 
.005 
.007 
.112 
. 036 
.005 
.018 
. 133 





045 
. 006 
. 009 
. 156 
.450 
. 006 
. 025 
. 188 


. 090 
.012 
.019 
.312 
. 900 
.012 
.050 
375 





Total factory expense 


General factory 


.85 | 


. 348 
.116 


. 885 
. 162 








. 464 


.047 








Administrative expense 


Shipping and delivery 


. 304 
.107 


424 
. 150 





Selling expense 


.875 


. 330 


.621 
. 462 





Total cost 
Total possible time 
Chargeable hours 
Makeready 
Running 
Total impressions. 


Factory cost per M 


Cost excl. sell and S. H. per M—run. time only..... 


All inclusive cost per M—run. time only 














2.205 


112.0 
11.0 


| 101.0 
|| 323,200 


46 
. 50 
. 69 





.083 


80.0 
8.0 
72.0 
230,400 
. 64 
.82 
. 96 





40.0 

4.0 

36.0 
115,200 
1.28 
1.64 
1.93 
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The preceding figures show a manufacturing cost of $1.93 per thousand on these makeshift machines, 
and such costs are for presswork only. To this must be added elements of bindery cost, such as 
numbering, perforating, punching, gathering, etc. In other words, the only portion of the production 
work that the ‘‘makeshift”’ process can really do is that of presswork, and, as slight investigation 
will show, presswork, while not necessarily a minor element in manufacture, is certainly not the 
major element, and, generally speaking, does not equal either the cost of the paper or any other cost 
of manufacture. From these facts you can readily appreciate that the ‘“‘makeshift’ lithograph 
equipment 1s limited in capacity, inferior in quality and fails miserably to live up to its touted 
claim of economy. ' 

Prove the ‘‘need” of the machine. How much production time would the total available volume 
demand? Prove it this way: How many thousand pieces of printing (per month) would you need 
to manufacture? 100,000=25%; 200,000=50%; and 300,000=75%; and thus you find the cost, 
and if you could save as much as 52%, this saved amount would not compensate for the investment, 















the risk and the added responsibility. 


thirty to forty dollars per week. Nevertheless, there is 
a definite measure of economy in this practice as com- 
pared to the possibilities when using a clerk or stenog- 
rapher who may be paid only $14.50 to $20.00 per week. 
First, the journeyman has received several years basic 
training in the operation of his equipment, and as a 
result he will produce a larger volume with less spoilage 
of paper stock and other materials. Second, being a 
trained mechanic, he provides an understanding watch- 
fulness that protects and preserves his equipment. 
Third, his experience and training will enable him to 
apply craftsmanship qualities in the handling of all 
kinds of forms and materials. 


As the makeshift equipment will not produce anything 
but presswork, its installment and use will necessitate 
the purchase of much outside material: composition, 
bindery material and bindery operations such as per- 
forating, punching, numbering and so forth. In the 
event that the private plant operator endeavors to per- 
form such light bindery operations, it will necessitate 
the investment of additional moneys for the machines 
necessary for such operations. And, the labor em- 
ployed to operate and/or perform same will be paid at 
a rate equal to or more than like labor in the custom 
printing plant. Therefore, these elements of produc- 
tion become a burden to the private plant operator, and, 
instead of showing a saving, will actually create ele- 
ments that will be in excess of the amount which would 
be charged by any efficiently operated plant in the 
Printing Industry. 


There is also an additional element of.cost which must 
not be overlooked. In operating his own equipment 
the private plant owner must assume 100% of all over- 
head items, whether it be interest on investment, idle, 
or non-productive time, depreciation, obsolescence, or 
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what not. Dealing with the custom plant operator, he 
buys only a small proportion of these elements of cost; 
whatever they total in relation to the amount of time 
actually necessary to produce his individual order. This, 
too, is an economy. 


4. Limitations 


The machine will take a maximum sheet 9 x 14 inches. 
Hence it cannot print any sheet larger than that. 
While this size permits the machine to produce a good 
many forms used by a business, most business have a 
number of larger size forms (and the most costly forms) 
which this machine cannot handle. Because of its 
size it cannot produce at a low cost the large-quantity 
(and more expensive) printing jobs that can be run 
two, four, eight and sixteen up on larger printing presses. 


For example, an order of 50,000 or 100,000 of a form 
814 x 11 or 8% x 14 can be run two-up (two at a time) 
on the larger printing press at lower cost than one at 
a time on the “makeshift”? equipment. 


Besides these press size limitations, the equipment (ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s demonstrator who con- 
ducted our tests) cannot efficiently handle tissue paper 
and certain other thin papers. It cannot handle 
numbered jobs, heavy cardboard, envelopes, cards or 
paper smaller than 5 x 8 inches, which includes business 
cards and certain other complicated work. 





Reprinted from ‘“‘White Elephants” through courtesy of 
The Southern Master Printers Federation, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. “White Elephants,” a convincing argument against 
the operation of private printing plants, may be secured 
by application to the organization. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited 


We are therefore carrying below a form which we would 
graphic plants throughout the country actual ex- like very much to have tag photo-lithographic plant 
fill in and return. We will compile the information and 


perience information on the cost of turning out work on average it, and return copy of this average to those plants 
who cooperate in this work. 


ie has been suggested that we gather from photo-litho- 


various size equipment. 








Running Running Time 


Square Inch Plate Cost with Makereadv and Additional Hourly for Additional 
Plate Size Area Paper Negatives First 1oo Copies Thousand Rate Thousand Sheets 


$ $ 


14 X 20 280 $ $ 








17 X 22 374 
19 X 25 475 
20 x 26 §20 
22 x 28 616 














22 x 34 748 
28 x 42 1176 








34% 44 1496 
38 x 50 1900 








——— eee 


44 Xx 64 2816 








WE ORIGINATE « e« e« OTHERS IMITATE 


HEADQUARTERS 


Strictly Pure + Always Uniform 


BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, Etc. 


Also a Full Line of Special Varnishes For All Printing Purposes 


White Metal Finishing Varnishes 
for Printers and Decorators 
of 
SHEET METAL 


C. W. H. CARTER 


O. G. Carter, Sr., President 


100 Varick Street ESTABLISHED 1865 New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Sales Agent—Edward J. Lewis, 9 South Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 
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eels Ape NA Offset is now ready 
torun. Dual control permits you 
— [| to put it on the press right from 
7 the case or skid. 


Moisture content is automat- 
nas ically controlled 

— fil while Adena is be- | ised ties te, 
__ Bing made on paper has no Tone 2 
— machine. Addition- 

al control is made possible by 
a perfectly air-conditioned fin- 
ishing room! 

Thus,from the moment produc- 
tion starts—all through entire 
process of sheeting, careful 
sorting, trimming and final 
inspection and packing—COM- 
PLETE CONTROL assures 
you 100% perfect results. 














Save Money by Shipping via 
Miami Valley Shippers’ Association 


J. E. LINDE PAPER CO., Exclusive Distributors in New York City 


 CHILLICONHE PAPER = 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET. LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES CHILLICOTHE. O. 


Eastern Office: New York. N. Y.. 41 Park Row 
Pacific Coast Office: Los Angeles. Calif., $43 N. Main St. 


CHILLICOTHE—a buy-word for high qrade paper's 
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°HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 





price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 


Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 





Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 





National Photographic Carbons 
Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous Phota 












| PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 
| CLEVELAND. OHIO “Skgs” CHICAGO. ILL. 





253-261 RUSSELL STREET 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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WORLD’S BEST 

PRINTING LAMP 

FOR LARGE FRAMES 
TYPE B-16 


Specially designed _  refiector 
builds up light on edges and 
corners of frame. Result — 
you can load frame to capacity 
and still edges and corners 


NEW MACBETH of print will come up without 


ELECTIVE CLOSE-UP DIFFUSER pee ny Ry. 


Fall twelve-inch trim. It is 
Use it or not, as you choose. only necessary to trim each 
The real answer to the ques- set of carbons once. Burn five 
tion of diffusers. hours without re-trimming. 


Mounted on counterbalancing 
stand. Lamp readily moved 
up or down. Large ballbearing 
easters make it easy to move 
lamp in any direction. 


There is a Macbeth lamp for 
every job in the Graphic Arts. 


Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps a 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you want diffusers, push 
them up in place. If you 
want direct light, pull down 
with finger tips and diffusers 
disappear instantly. 








— 
Al el te A 














HE RATHBUN & BIRD | ser rmenesrescnes 
COMPANY, Inc. sania 


BRUSH SWEEP 
% DENSE OPACITY 


MACHINISTS + wow cuactine 
FOR 


OKAY DEVELOPER 


Lithographers DEPENDABLE PRESS PLATES 
2 oe It A FLASH 


Photo-Engravers iched in @ % EASILY APPLIED TO ANY METAL 


Electrotypers submit- t CLEAR, SHARP AND ACID RESISTANT 
et your IMAGE 


Printers te STAND UP FOR LONG PRess LiPE 


we RELEASE EASILY, UNDER HIGH HUMIDITY 
PROM BARE GRAIN 





PLANTS MOVED 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED FRANCIS G. OKIE 


REPAIR SERVICE Manufacturer Photo Offset Specialties and Inks 
Since 1898 247 &. THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pr ee ene perme sone 
116 Joka St., New York, N. Y. 1207 S. Highland Ave. Baltimore, Mé. 
85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. pectin eomamnen ana 
Tel.: CAnal 6-4145-4146 $58 South Clark Be, Chicage, In. —¥ 
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—* methods have been tried as 
a solution of the difficulties 
surrounding the question of proper 
compensation for printing salesmen. 
Among these are the following: 
1. A commission based on volume 
sold. 


2, A commission on volume sold 










above cost. 
3. A commission on margin over 
cost. 

4. A commission on a minimum 
price plus a bonus when sold 
above the price furnished. 

s. A straight salary. 

6. A salary plus a salary bonus. 

>. Asalary based upon volume plus 
a share of the margin over cost. 

A “margin over cost” as used in this 
article is intended to mean the differ- 
ence between the cost and selling 
price when jobs are sold for more than 
the cost as shown by the individual 
job summaries. 

It is obvious that any plan of com- 
pensating salesmen can succeed only 
in proportion as mutual benefit is 
derived from it by the salesman and 
the printing concern he represents. 

A commission based upon volume 
sold protects the house against un- 
balanced selling costs but fails to give 
the salesman a definite income against 
which he can adjust his personal ex- 
penses. The price of printing must 
be determined for each individual 
order and is dependent largely upon 
human equations. Therefore, a com- 
mission based uvon sales encourages 
an effort for volume in disregard of 
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What Is the Fairest Method of Paying the 
Printing Salesman? 


by Oliver Wroughton 


Secretary, Graphic Aris Organization, Kansas City, Missouri 





"THE accompanying paper on 

Methods of Compensating 
Printing Salesmen is reprinted 
from the American Printer. The 
article is thorough and worthy of 
study by employers who are in- 
terested in a fair method of pay- 
ing their salesmen. 











profit. The salesman feels that com- 
petition must be met and that profit is 
a problem of the production depart- 
ment; hence, he urges the printer to 
give him prices which will command 
volume. He is more interested in 
selling a job than in building an 
account. 

If the commission is based upon jobs 
that margin over cost only, the sales- 
man becomes critical of the production 
department. He is satisfied with the 
smallest margin which wil! permit him 
to include the job in the commission col- 
umn. He is tempted to substitute ma- 
terials or cheapen the job to make it 
margin in disregard of the interests 
of the customer. 

If the commission is based entirely 
upon margin over job summary cost, 
the incentive is toward excessive 
margins. The salesman is over-critical 
of the production departments. Dis- 
putes are aggravated and co-operation 
is difficult. Also, no definite income is 
provided to enable the salesman to 
meet his expenses. 

When the commission is based upon 
a minimum price with a bonus for 















selling above the minimum, the in- 
centive is to encourage the salesman 
to seek the lowest possible minimum 
price from the house to enable him 
to meet competition and secure the 
largest possible bonus. This plan does 
not encourage the buyer to purchase 


on the basis of confidence in the 
house. Also, the salesman is en- 
couraged to make _ extravagant 


promises in order to secure the best 
possible price, because he is not 
penalized when the cost of production 
exceeds the minimum price to him. 
He is more interested in making his 
bonus than in the house realizing a 
profit. 

When a straight salary is paid in 
disregard of volume or margin over 
cost, the salesman, having his salary 
secure, is prone to be satisfied 
and to lack that constant 
essary urge to fight for business at 
a profit. He is more interested in 
keeping his volume up to justify his 
salary than in profit for his house. On 
the other hand the house has complete 
control of the salesman who is paid a 
straight salary. This kind of control 
often costs the house money. You 
can drive a horse to water but you 
can’t make him drink. If the horse is 
thirsty, he will find water and drink it. 

If the salesman is paid a salary 
bonus based upon his percentage of 
margin over job summary cost, he has 
an inducement to sell at a profit. 
Usually this bonus is measured by 
giving him an additional percentage 
of his salary equal to his percentage 


nec- 
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of margin over cost as shown by the 
individual job summary record of his 
sales. That is to say that if his margin 
is 20 per cent of his total sales, he is 
giyen a 20 per cent salary bonus. 


To illustrate, suppose a salesman is 
paid $200 per month and sells $3,000, 
which costs $2,400 and shows a job 
summary margin of $600 or 20 per 
cent of his sales. He then receives a 
bonus of 20 per cent of his salary or 
$40, making his total income $240 per 
month. However, his bonus is en- 
tirely dependent upon his ability to 
sell above cost, and he would receive 
the same bonus for selling $1,500 at a 
margin of 20 per cent as he would re- 
ceive for selling $5,000 at a margin of 
20 per cent over cost. Therefore, he 
is more interested in margin than in 
volume. 


Profit Is Essential 


All of the foregoing methods have 
met with some success under various 
circumstances and conditions. In the 
last analysis, thesalesman must be paid 
in proportion to the benefit derived 
from his efforts. The printer is in busi- 
ness to make a profit. He must deliver 
service. He must have volume. He 
must sell for more than his cost of 
production. The salesman must com- 
mand a justifiable volume at a profit to 
continue to draw his salary commis- 
sion or bonus. 


Therefore, it is logical and practical 
to apply the basic principle that sales 
compensation should be partiy de- 
rived because of a justifiable volume 
of printing sold and partly in propor- 
tion to the profit earned thereon. 

The printing industry must secure 
the highest possible type of salesmen, 
men who are willing to improve them- 
selves and capable of recognizing the 
absolute need of accurate cost and 
accounting as well as the problems in- 
volved in producing the printing 
product. 

Therefore, we recommend that all 
salesmen in the commercial printing 
field be employed upon the basis of a 
salary in range of 10 per cent of the 


cost or 8 per cent of the selling price 
of printing sold by the salesmen, plus 
25 per cent of the margin over cost as 
shown by an accurate job summary 
cost record conforming to cost methods 
recommended by the United Typothe- 
tae. 


In the small and medium-sized plant 
the solution of the selling problem is 
for the proprietor to keep accurate 
costs, employ competent workmen 
who can operate the plant in his ab- 
sence, and do his own selling. The 
cost of educating salesmen is too great 
in proportion to the volume the plant 
can produce to justify the salesman a 
living salary in addition to a profit for 
the proprietor. By doing his own sell- 
ing the proprietor is released from the 
hazard of paying a salesman to build 
up a volume of sales and then having 
him accept a better offer from a larger 
firm. The cost of training salesmen in 
the printing industry has been borne 
too long by the small and medium- 
sized plant. 


Printing plants which require a 
larger volume than the proprietor or 
proprietors can sell must, of course, 
employ salesmen. They must secure 


salesmen who can meet any buyer~ 


upon a par. To secure men who are 
capable, they must pay them a fixed 
salary. Such salary must be based 
upon the volume of business they can 
sell to the benefit of the house. 


There are some advantages in 
basing salary upon the cost of jobs 
sold, which method gives the salesman 
some offset when jobs fail to margin 
because the percentage upon which 
salary is based follows the cost even 
though the cost exceeds the selling 
price. However, 25 per cent of a 
margin is greater than Io per cent of 
that share of the cost which should be 
profit if the job fails to margin. 


When salary is based upon volume 


- sold, there is no complication or com- 


plaint so far as salary is concerned, 
provided the volume is profitable and 
sufficient to justify a living wage. 
However, when a share of the margin 
is added to a fixed salary and no 





margin appears, the saleman oft 
feels that he is unjustly penalized. 
has no control over the production ¢. 
partment and feels that he should ng 
be made to suffer because of the jp, 
efficiency of the production depar. 
ment or the failure of the house 
price the job properly. 


Basing salary upon cost tends ty 
minimize disputes and penalizes the 
salesman less than the house when 
jobs fail to margin. Disputes, how. 
ever, are not as frequent as might lk 
supposed when accurate costs are 
kept. Also any printing firm has 
sufficient production data at hand to 
enable them to settle any such argu. 
ment. The Typothetae Production 
Records should be satisfactory to any 
printer or salesman in checking the 
efficiency of the production depart. 
ment. 


Normal Compensation for Salesmen 


The percentages herein indicated are 


‘used to indicate what normally should 


fully compensate salesmen as a reward 
for constructive selling. They can be 
adjusted to fit various classes of print- 
ing and can be increased when the 
business is composed of small orders 
or decreased when the _ business is 
composed of large orders. The 
principle involved is that salesman 
compensation should be determined 
partly by volume sold and partly in 
proportion to margin earned. 


A new salesman can be encouraged 
by basing his salary upon a higher per- 
centage of his sales than is herein in- 
dicated or by allowing him a larger 
percentage of the margin over cost 
upon the first $500 or $1,000 sold each 
month, applying normal percentages 
after a certain amount has been sold. 


In order to afford a perspective view 
of this method of compensating sales 
men, let us suppose that salesmen are 
employed upon a basis of fixing salary 
upon 10 per cent of the cost of the 
printing sold, plus 25 per cent of the 
margin as shown by the job summary 
records. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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EVERY USER A BOOSTER! 


Processed 


EGG ALBUMEN 
CONCENTRATE 


por the 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


EGGSACT 


is a scientific product specially prepared for use as a sensitizer base 
in photolithography, on both zinc and aluminum plates. 





The processing method employed removes all impurities and 
insoluble matter from the egg albumen and not only retains and pre- 
serves the film and adhesive properties, but actually improves them. 


CONCENTRATE 
“EGGSACT” specific gravity 1.094, Baume, 13.50, pH value 8.60. 


SOLUBILITY 
“EGGSACT” is completely soluble in water in any and all propor- 
tions, and produces a sparkling, clear sensitizer. 


CONVENIENT 
“EGGSACT” is very convenient and easy to handle, because is is 
always ready for use. No waiting for albumen to dissolve, no straining 


or filtering necessary. 


STORAGE 
“EGGSACT”’ requires no special storage because it remains con- 
stant indefinitely at normal room temperature. 


Your plate maker has many problems. 
Help him with an “EGGSACT” start. 


“EGGSACT” is always uniform and free from vari- 
ations, such as exist in dehydrated egg albumen. 


SO CLEAR IT SPARKLES ODORLESS 


ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE ABOUT IT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Tinor fHOLILANID 


7048 JONES AVE., N. W. SEATTLE, WASH. 


in the West: THE CALIFORNIA INK CO; Inc. 
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Deep-Set 
Black 


Uniform coverage with more 
sheets to the pound has gained 
increasing recognition for 
Eclipse Deep-Set Black 
among lithographers during 
the past three years 


Why not try it and see for 
yourself. 


Gaetijens, 
Berger & 
Wirth Inc 
















60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS « BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


538 SO. CLARK ST. « CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Salesmen’‘s 
Compensation 


(Continued from page 66) 


Sales- Sales- 
man's man's House 
Price Cost Margin Salary Profit Income Margin 
$3,000 $2,400 $600 $240 $150 $390 $450 
3,000 2,700 300 270 75 345 225 
3,000 3,000 None 300 None 300 None 
3,000 3,300 None 330 None 330 Loss 


Now let us suppose the same analy- 
sis of salesmen employed on the basis 
of a salary of 8 per cent of sales plus 
25 per cent of the margin. 


Sales- 
man's House 
Income Margin 


Sales- 
man's 


Price Cost Margin Salary Profit 


$3,000 $2,400 $600 $240 $150 $390 $450 


3,000 2,700 300 240 75 315 225 

3,000 3,000 None 240 None 240 None 

3,000 3,300 None 240 None 240 Loss 
The printing industry has been 


furnished the most comprehensive 
cost and accounting system it is pos- 
sible to devise. It is adaptable to the 
smallest plant in operation and suf- 
ficient for the largest and most rami- 
fied business. There is no help for the 
printer who does not keep an accurate 
cost upon jobs done, or who disregards 
costs when ascertained. 


Experience shows that there is no 
substantial difference in manufactur- 
ing costs among printers doing printing 
of the same class or quality. There is 
a substantial difference in the service 
rendered by different printers. Letter- 
heads can be produced upon paper 
costing from 6 to 60 cents per pound 
with a variation of 100 per cent in cost 
of production and 500 per cent in 
quality. Such a variation of values 
cannot be reduced by a fixed price 
basis and yield a profit to the printer. 


The printing industry does not help 
itself by selling below cost. When 
cost can be reduced or quality in- 
creased or service improved to offset 
cheap printing, the problem of selling 
is partly solved. There are buyers who 
think they must save by buying for 


less. Improving the view of such 








buyers to realize that they may save 
much more by paying more is the real 
need for printing salesmanship. 


There are printers who never make 
money, even when times are good. 
There are others who always make 
some money, even when times are poor. 
They have something besides price to 
sell, they know what it costs to pro- 
duce good printing, and they adhere 
to their costs. 


Experience has proved that the 
sales cost of a salesman devoting his 
entire time to selling printing is 
greater than the average selling cost 
of the institution he represents be- 
cause every company which has long 
been in business commands a certain 
volume against which no direct selling 
expense is chargeable. It is not our 
desire to deny the salesman full com- 
pensation for the service he renders. 
The better the printing done, the 
greater must be the cost of selling. 
However, the principle of balancing 
the total income of a salesman partly 
upon volume sold and partly in pro- 
portion to profit earned should always 
be kept in mind. 


When the printing industry de- 
termines to keep accurate cost upon 
every job sold, to adhere to costs 
without equivocation, and to com- 
pensate all salesmen by paying a fixed 
salary based upon volume sold plus 
a proper share of the margin earned, 
the best selling talent will be at- 
tracted to the industry. Printing 
salesmen will become interested in 
devoting the proper time to training 
and study of the probiems of printing 
salesmanship and will acquire the 
proprietary angle in their selling 
efforts. 


Then the printing industry will be- 
come profit-minded and able to control 
ample equipment to carry a peak load, 
and will refrain from using such extra 
equipment to demoralize the industry 
or unjustly attack the business of a 
competitor with no consideration of 
profit to the industry which should 
pay its share of income taxes to help 
balance the national budget. 





A FORECAST 


“Lithographers and printers, large 
and small, are going to sell far more of 
their product in 1937 than ever before. 
The old demand,” says Mr. Porter, 
“for offset, plus thousands who are 
only beginning to buy now, plus other 
thousands who daily are turning to 
the special sales advantages resulting 
from offset, plus still others who repre- 
sent population increase in our grow- 
ing country, and finally those thou- 
sands who are rushing to buy after 
years of inactivity, will total a volume 
that should gladden the hearts of the 
industry.” 


“The demand for modern high speed 
printing equipment in all branches of 
the graphic arts industry will reach an 
all time high level during 1937,” says 
H. A. Porter, Vice President in Charge 
of Sales, of the Harris Seybold Potter 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Porter in part bases his opinion on 
unprecedented interest evidenced by 
printers and lithographers throughout 
the country in the Company’s eight 
new models of offset presses in sizes to 
give complete coverage of the market. 


Swart 
Named Representative 


The Litho Equipment and Supply 
Co., 212 N. Sheldon Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, are pleased to announce the 
appointment of Mr. George R. Swart, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
as Eastern representative. 





Advertise in 
The Photo-Lithographer 


The Lithographed Trade Paper 
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oer INKS ie 


e Sinclair & Carroll inks have kept in step with the improvements made by lithographers 
t in plates, paper and press equipment. By constant laboratory research and careful 
0 checking of results in the pressroom we are able to offer lithographers inks that prove 
g their own merit and dependability. These inks work clean and yield good sharp im- 
‘ pressions; in keeping with the demands of the Lithographic industry. 








In supplying you with inks during the year ahead, we offer you the same intimately 
personal interest and cooperation that is always evident wherever Sinclair & Carroll 
inks are used. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO.,, Inc. 


Makers of Printing, Litho and Litho Offset Inks 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVE. Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 0475 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natchez St. Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 345 Battery Street, Tel. Garfield 3750 











AFTER INTENSIVE EXPERIMENTS 
SG, ujaerior (Announces 
SUPERIOR LITHO OFFSET SILVER 


ready for instant use. No caking, greasing or tinting — highly lustrous — and 
really economical because it goes further at half the cost of dusting. 


oe! a * THAT THE NAME a 


SUPERIOR 


PRINTING INK 2~\COMPANY, INC. 


PRINTINGELITHO INKS \ygetg7 METALLIC INKSEVARNISHES 


295-309 LAFAYETTE STREET" NEW YORK. .-- CANAL 6-3308 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS 


HE SUREST way to weld together into one strong 
industry the many small and medium size plants 
installing lithographic equipment, is to make available 
to these plants information which will help build solid, 
profitable units. No industry can be strong unless the 
units thereof are healthy. Much strength comes from 
avoiding the mistakes of others who have already traveled 
this way. 

For three years The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers and its regional units, have studied costs, 
production standards, trade practices, stabilization, 
advertising, sales promotion and selling for the purpose 
of serving the industry. 

As a result of this activity many worthwhile benefits 
have been established, all of which are available to any 
owner of lithographic equipment. This vitally important 
data includes such information as: 

1. Cost forms designed especially for the photo-lithographic indus- 
try. 

2. Economic Hourly Costs for equipment used in the industry. 

3. Production Standards for equipment used in the industry. 

4. A series of lectures delivered in sessions held in New York and 
Philadelphia on Selling Photo-Lithography and Estimating. This 
valuable material has been lithographed in four, eight and sixteen page 
booklet form, punched for a ring binder. These lessons contain a 
mass of information helpful to salesmen and other personnel in the 


plant. 


5. A wealth of other data on equipment and supplies offered {, 
sale, on legislation or rulings, etc., etc., which tend to affect phot 
lithographers adversely. 

6. A year’s subscription to The Photo-Lithographer, a lithographe; 
publication which has grown from a four-page folder to a position 
leadership. Each issue is replete with information of much value 
the photo-lithographer. The publication’s aim is to increase sale. 
efficiency, and quality. Its rapid growth is eloquent proof of jx 
importance to the entire industry. 


So as to further organize the industry and press on with 
the work started, the association has set low membership 
dues. All of the information listed in this message js 
available under the following membership dues: 


Initiation fee for all first year memberships................... $15.00 


Multilith or other press equipment 

smaller than 12 x 19 .....0...0............ eee 
Press equipment 12 x 19 or smaller than 17 x 22..... 
Press equipment 17 x 22 or smaller than 22 x 34.... 15.00 per press 
Press equipment 22 x 34 or smaller than 36 x 48..........20.00 per press 
Press equipment 36 x 48 or larger... 25.00 per press 


$10.00 per press 
---12.50 per press 


All dues are payable quarterly or annually. Minimum 
dues per annum are $25.00 exclusive of initiation fee. 
Maximum Dues are $250.00. 

We believe every owner of lithographic equipment can 
benefit from joining with us in our work for the industry. 
An application blank is attached to help make it possible 
for us to press an with the work we are doing. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





We hereby make application for en- 
rollment as an Active Member in The 


We enclose herewith $............as dues, Our membership begins from date of 
it being understood that of thisamount _ election by the Board of Directors and 


National Association of Photo-Lithog- $3.00 is payment for one year’s sub- 
raphers, and if elected, agree to abide _ scription to The Photo-Lithographer. 

by its By-Laws and support its objects It is understood that membership 
and interest as far as our time and abil- makes available the services main- 


ity will permit. tained by the Association. 


may be terminated only through the 
procedure as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Association. 

Our Mechanical Equipment is « 
follows: 








We have the following number of employees: 


Shop...... } Be TELE: RS en a eee 
Our plant is run as an............ _Shop 

(Open or Closed) 
a a LE ee ee Te ee 
Aadress ...... sl eich oiled aaa haa erect ant niin ee 
| EA een aE oe a ee Fara ee e seee 


NID vevinsicrncchinasisciiiaseionnenciechanliotie 


No. of Presses| Make of Press |Size of Pres 


——_— 





Harris 
Hoe 
Miehle 
Multi-Lith 
Potter 


—_—__—_—_——— 

















Rotoprint 
Rutherford 
Webendorfer 
Willard 
Other Make 
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For Best Results 
ECONOMY AND SIMPLE OPERATION 


USE 
CONTRASTO 








PROCESS FILMS 


SHARPNESS AND DENSITY 


NEGATIVE PAPERS 


PURE WHITE AND CLARITY 


STRIP FILMS 


QUALITY OF WET PLATES 


W rite for Information to 
POLYGRAPHIC CO. of AMERICA Inc. 


Film Division 
310E. 45th St. New York, N.Y. 14E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 













































Incorporated 1916 


THE PIONEER PLATE GRAINERS IN AMERICA 
Reliability Backed by a Desire to Please 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 











TO MULTILITH OWNERS 


We are pleased to announce to the trade that a new Department has been 
added to our already large graining plant to take care of your requirements 
in the Regraining of your MULTILITH PLATES. 


ALL OUR PLATES ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
WHEN WE SAY MARBLE GRAINED WE MEAN JUST THAT 


They may cost a little more BUT what a DIFFERENCE. A trial order will con- 











vince you ef their merits. Address your inquiries to 
MULTILITH DEP’T, 45 ROSE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONES IF PLATE RELIABILITY IS WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR — THAT'S US. 


BEekman . . ‘ 
usisz Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc. 
17-27 Vanderwater St. & 45 Rose St., New York City 
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“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


This Handy Reference Page is a regular monthly feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
It is an accurate guide to reliable firms 
Listings are carried on this page at the rate of One Dollar Per Line per Month or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance 








ACCOUNTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel 8., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ACIDS 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
Ardlee Service, Inc., 28 W. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 
Gray, James Letter Shop, 215 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


AGSCO GRAINING GRIT (ALUMINUS 
OXIDE) 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AGSCO SILICA GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


(See Paper Conditioning Machines) 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates) 


ALBUMEN 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Holland, Thor, 7048 Jones Ave., N. W., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 


ALIGNING PAPER 
(See Vogeltype Paper) 


ARC LAMPS 
(See Lamps—Arc) 


ASPHALTUM 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 


ARTISTS 
Hugo L. Sachs, 7 West 20th St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
Zoltan, John M., 833 Lyman Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peerless Blue Print Co., The, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
United Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ili. 


BENDAY AND SHADING MEDIUMS 
(See Shading Mediums) 


BINDINGS 
Plastic—Brewer—Cantelmo Co., Inc., 118 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Spiral—Spiral Binding Company, 148 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trussel Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BLANKETS 
Bainbridge, Philip M. (Goodrich Rubber Blankets), 
37 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co Jnc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEW 1937 MODEL All metal construction 
“"VALETTE" Dark Room Operation 
COLOR PRECISION CAMERA — 


Automatic Screen elevation 
compartment 





Self focusing arrangement 
Scale focusing 
Two way movable lens board 


Moro-rail guide entire 
camera length 


Sliding copy board 
Adjustable positive holders 
Rigid machined chassis 
Sturdy cross braces 
Balanced spring suspension 


Constant and permanent 
alignment 


Assured register — no 
vibration 


Practical in operation 


Efficient producer without 
lost motion 


“VALETTE" OFFSET Minwn” 
PLATE MAKING PRODUCTS ARE ae | Sizes 24 x 24 to 50 x 50" 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED ae ay seat ten Mh tetiadien 


LITHO EQUIPMENT | & SUPPLY CO. cricaco . ituinios 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: GEORGE R. SWART, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PLATE A IN PLATES 


ENGRAVERS /\| THAT PRINT 
3 ! ete 


A 


Complete 129-135 LAFAYETTE STREET 
PHOTO PLATE NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Ready for the Machine 


MAKING PLANT Telephone: CAnal 6-2990-1 Originals for Hand Transferring 
AT YOUR ‘ Hand Transferred Press Plates 


SERVICE 
WE OPERATE NO PRESSES _Jf 


73 


All Types of Press Plates 
Color Corrected Negatives 
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Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. and First Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERAS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Ine., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max & Co., Wayne & Berkley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co., Ogden Ave., Shel- 
don & Lake Sts., Chicago, IIl. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 East 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ili. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 
Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkley 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robertson, R. R., 1 N. Canal St., Chicago, II. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 Nassau St., New York, 

N. Y., and 538 8S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS— Photographic 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHEMICALS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Ine., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N: Y. 


Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

La Motte Chemicals Products Co., 438 Light St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. Second St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 

York, N. Y. 


CLOCKS—Interval Timers 
Glogau & Co., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION 

Composing Room, The, 325 W. 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. © 

Grosby Press, Inc., 56 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago, Il. 

New York Monotype Composition Co., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-LITHO 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Korn, Inc., Wm., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


CUT-OUTS 
F. C. O. Company, 155 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 


Goodrich, The B. F. Co., 570 8. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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Have You Tried.... 


CRYSTAL OFFSET 


@ A beautiful, opaque grade, clean, 





smooth and flat. Surface sized and 
with just the right moisture content 


to prevent wrinkles and stretch. 


White and india in all sizes and 


weights. Also fancy finishes. 


Large stocks on hand for immediate 
delivery; special orders made 
quickly. Samples and dummies 


cheerfully supplied. 





LEARN TO TRY US FIRST 





ROYAL 


PAPER CORPORATION 
pormetly ROYAL CARD & PAPER CO. 


ELEVENTH AVENUE AND 25th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our Envelope Manufacturing Depart- 

will supply quickly and economically 

any style of envelope from any stock 
to go with mailing pieces. Samples and prices cheer- 
fully submitted. 
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Printers employing the offset process are, or 


should be, interested in knowing the. sources of 
supply for their operations, and particularly for 
rollers and inks. 

In addition to Bingham, there are some eight 
or ten other manufacturers of offset rollers, and, 
fortunately for both printer and roller maker, no 
one maker of rollers enjoys a monopoly, or all 
improvement would cease. 

The Bingham offset roller was developed be- 
cause, with the improvement of offset printing 
and offset presses, a better roller was needed, and 
Litho-Print met those needs. They are easily 
obtained from any of the sixteen factories listed 
below, an advantage not offered by any of the 


other roller makers. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON $T. Louis OKLAHOMA CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 





Meiners, Bernard, 49 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
Wagner, Charles, Litho Machine Co., 51 Park Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
Parker Printing Preparations Co., 225 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo Granular 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. 


DIES—DIE CUTTING 
Fountain Die Cutters and Finishers, Inc., 155 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Freedman Die Cutting Co., B., 12 Duane St., New 
York, N. Y. 


DIE CUTTING—MOUNTING 
Consolidated Mounting & Finishing Co., 516 W. 
34th St., New York, N. Y. 


DIES—STEEL RULE 
P. & J. Die Co., 419 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


DRIER—Paste and Liquid 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 


DRYING OVENS 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


DRYERS 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New York, 
N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES AND 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora, 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Inc., 315 N. 12th Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kimble Electric Co., W. 14th St. & S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Northwestern Electric Co., 408 S. Hoyne, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Robbins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envelope Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ETCHES | 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, Ney 
York, N. Y. 
Parker Printing Preparations Co., 225 E. 44th St, 
New York, N. Y. 


FILMS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass, 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th $t., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami $t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Polygraphic Co. of America, 310 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


FLANNEL 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russell Ernest, 615 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GLYCERINE 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W: Division St., Chicago, Ill. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 
New England Quartz Co. of New York, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
e COLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES e 
PROVING ec e PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH © « e 


‘(v: GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 











PACIFIC COAST 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


OUR PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EQUIPMENT, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES AND 
CHEMICALS 


Our Main Office is in San Francisco, but 
to render service, complete stocks are 
carried at our branches in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, and 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TheUseof YourPhone Will 
Bring One of Our Representatives 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


545 Sansome Street — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Optical Instruments 
For Process Work 


ORB @aie 


Lenses, Stops Magnifiers 
Prisms, Mirrors Color Filters 
Revolving Collars 


Focusing Microscopes 
Write for Information 
CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill Se., Los Angeles 




















For BETTER 
Reproduction 


LEVY 
CAMERAS 


STANDARD & DARK ROOM TYPES 
MADE OF WOOD OR METAL 


HALF TONE SCREENS 
VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LENSES - LAMPS 














Manufactured by 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 
WAYNE AVENUE G BERKELEY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, Alumi- HUMIDIFICATION 
num, Glass and Multilith Plates Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214-16 N. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, II. 

Croke Co., Allan B., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co., 913-921 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 8. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 

Western Litho Plate & Supply Co., 1019 Soulard 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAINING MACHINES 


Fritsche, R., 145 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East River, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

— 


GUM ARABIC 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 


HAND ROLLERS 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Carrier Engineering Co., 850 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Port- 
land, Maine. 


HYDROQUINONE 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 


INKS 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y, 


American Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 2314 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, III. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, Ltd., 82 Peter St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

August Corp., Charles, The, 416 Orleans S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 1736 E. 22nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

California Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ceb Printing Ink Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penn., 464 N. Sth St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Driscoll, Martin & Co., 610 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Flint Ink Co., Howard, 2545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 60 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Herrick Ink Co., Inc., Wm. C., 325 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Huber, Inc., J. M., 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick St. 
New York, N. Y. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Charles Eneu, 10th & Lombard 
Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kohl & Madden Printing Co., 731 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Levey Co., Inc., Frederick H., 59 Beekman St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mayer Co., Inc., Robert, 1107 Grand St., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Meiners, Bernard, 49 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

Morrill Co., Geo. H., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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We owe a debt of thanks to the many lith- 
ographers who have written us commending the 
first all lithographed publication in this 
industry. Our readers have likewise been helpful 
in offering constructive criticism and suggestions 
of value to all who receive the publication. 


Any successful periodical owes its progress to 
two factors— 





| Thanks a Million! ... . 


1. A continued effort to improve editorial 

content. 

2. Valuable support offered by advertisers. 
The latter naturally depends largely on the 
support accorded advertisers by those who read 
this publication. We urge our friends to pat- 
ronize our advertisers in order that we may 
continue to serve the industry on a broader and 
broader scale. 











| Columbia Offset & 
Reproduction Corp. 


e Artists to the trade 


° Negatives, Positives and 
Process Work for Machine 
or Hand Transfer 


¢ Originals on Stone & Plate 


WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


2 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Telephone: BEekman 3-2436 


Over Thirty Years 
Wausau Quartz Graining Sand 
AgscoGraining Grit (Aluminum Oxide) 


Agsco Silica Graining Sand 
Steel Graining Balls 




















Holiday a Grertings 





We extend Seasonal Greetings 
to the Lithographic Industry. 


For an ever increasing production and a 
host of new customers who have come to us 


during the year 1936 we are indeed grateful. 


It is our purpose to warrant your continued 
satisfaction during the New Vear in your plate 


graining requirements. 


WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY CO. 


1019 Soulard Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


ILLINOIS LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


913<921 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Glass Graining Marbles 
TBS Agsco Plate Cleaner 
Silicon Carbide Grain 
Scotch Tape 


We have been supplying some of the largest 
ol aTe Mm LTeS 
States with Plate Graining Materials 


mito] o) (<M iiateyelaelolallile Mique 


FREE SAMPLE 


May we send you a generous 
sample. Let us match up the 
abrasive you now employ. 


American Graded Sand Company 


2516-18 Greenview Avenue 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prescott Co., H. S., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts, Inc., Lewis, 72 Union St., Newark, N. J. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. 20th-21st St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Schwarm & Jacobus Co., The, 1216 Jackson St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., Inc., 11-21 St. Clair Pl., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc., 538 N. Third 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Stevens Co., Inc., Frank H., Div. Gereral Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc., 26 Front St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Ullman Co., Sigmund, Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Park Ave. & E. 146th St., New York, N. Y. 

Williams Co., Inc., R. S., 257 W. 17th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Winslow Ink Corp., 124-132 White St., New York, 
N. Y. 


INKS—METALLIC (Gold and Offset Silver) 
Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
Smith Co., Francis X., 952 E. 93rd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance 
Co., 147 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, ARC 
Gelb Co., Joseph, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 
Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th St., Phila., Pa. 
Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 8S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 


LENSES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 140 Smith St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Glogau & Co., 1660 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, 
Til. 

Goerz American Optical Co., C. P., 317 E. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, II. 

Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, SYSTEMS 
AND TABLES 
Craftsmen Line-Up Table Corp., 49 River St., 
Waltham, Mass. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Inc., 1315 18th St., Two Rivers 
Wis. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
& Scranton, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


MACHINISTS 
Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., 85 Grand St., New York, 
N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING GLASSES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Glogau & Co., 1660 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, I]. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Inc., Carl, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MAKE-UP TABLES 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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Lithographic Abstracts 


Abstract of important current articles, patents, and 
books, compiled by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. These ab- 
stracts represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the 
abstractors or of the Research Department. Information 
concerning the books or periodicals abstracted may be 
obtained directly by addressing the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 









Photography and Color Correction 


Film vs. Wet Plate. A.C. Austin. National Lithog- 
rapher 43, No. 11, Nov. 1936, p. 23. The author recom- 
mends the substitution of film for wet plates in the interests 
of speed and economy. 


Stripping Film in Photo-Engraving. V. W. Hurst. 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin 26, No. 4, Nov. 1936, pp. 72-6. 
Types of modern stripping film are discussed, with empha- 
sis on precautions to be taken. It is important, in chang- 
ing over to strip film, to follow instructions exactly. The 
control of time and temperature of development, the use 
of an acid rinse, or shortstop, and of clean glaégs are all 
important. A chrome alum fixing bath should not be used. 
The author believes that the correct use of stripping film 
is cheaper than that of wet plates, on the average. 












Producing Photomechanical Printing Surfaces. 
].G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. British Patent No. 442,887 
(1936). In a process for producing direct positives for 
autotype purposes from a line or halftone copy, a film 
comprising a light-sensitive gelatin layer carried on a 
transparent support is exposed through the support under 
the copy, developed with a tanning developer, well 
washed with warm water to leave the gelatin relief, dried 
and dyed with a solution of a dye which dyes the parts of 
the support laid bare by the production of the gelatin 
relief so that it is impermeable to the photographically 
active rays, e. g., a solution of tyopphor black in a mixture 
of benzene and methanol, and the gelatin relief is re- 
moved from the support by hydrogen peroxide, dilute 
caustic soda solution, a solution of thiocyanate, hypo- 
chlorite solution, papayotin or the like, the latter four 
teagents being applied at about 40° C. 













Automatic Camera Aperture. W. F. Richardson. 
U. §. Patent No. 2,046,926 (July 7, 1936). A photo- 
engraving camera is provided with an automatic aperture 
unit which is governed in contraction or expansion in 
direct proportion to the camera extension. The aperture 
is rectangular in shape for contrast work, such as half- 
tones for newspaper work. 
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New! 
Low Priced! 
Efficient! 


money-saver. 


ing rollers. 


OFFSET PRESS 
ENGINEERING 





NOW—A BALDWIN PRESS 
WASHER FOR MULTILITHS 
Photo- lithographic plants equipped with these 


pony’ offset presses will find the BALD- 
WIN PRESS WASHER a great time-and- 


Permits speedy wash-up without remov- 


Readily attached. Cannot mar rollers or 
parts 


Will wash up thoroughly in the time it takes 
to remove rollers for cleaning by hand. Low 
price. Write for details. 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER, Inc. 


78 ROEBLING STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


















Largest 
| LITHOGRAPH 





41-43 Box St. 





ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


We also make a specialty of all the 
| small plates as well as the Multilith 


SERVICE PLUS 
| QUALITY 


Phones: Evergreen 9- 4261 








in the World 






BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






4260 



















MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 


MOUNTING AND DIE-CUTTING 
Freedman, Wm. A., 657 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MOUNTING AND FINISHING 
Lincoln Mounting & Finishing Co., Inc., 445 W. 31st 
St., New York, N. Y. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer Dry Plate Co., G., Lemp & Shenandoah 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


NO-OFFSET EQUIPMENT 
Specialties Div., General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, and 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


OFFSET PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214 N. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Minotti, Inc., M. A., 127 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. 
OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Okie, Francis G., 247 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


PAPER 

Aetna Paper Co., The, Dayton, Ohio 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Beckett Paper Co., The, Hamilton, Ohio 

Brown Company, Portland, Maine 

Burgess Cellulose Co. (Div. of C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Freeport, II.) 

Cantine Co., Martin, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Case & Risley Press Paper Co., Oneco, Conn. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Chillicothe Paper Co., The, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Dill & Collins, Inc., Richmond & Tioga Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Fraser Industries, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hamilton, W. C. & Sons, Inc., Miquon, Pa. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 140 Federal St., Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

International Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Maxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Warren County, Ohio 

Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Riegel Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
City, N. Y. 

Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 

Warren, S. D. Co., 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Whiting Geo. A. Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 
Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Portland, 
Maine 


PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 

Bulkley-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc., 334 Hudson St., New York, 
ie Bs 

Lathrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 

Linde Paper Co., J. E., 84 Beekman St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Marquardt & Co., Inc., 153 Spring St., New York, 
ie Ss 

Millar & Co., Inc., Geo., W., 284-290 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., 200 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Royal Paper Co., 11th Ave. & 25th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Masking Method. T. Warmbold. Photo-En- 
gravers Bulletin 26, No. 4, Nov. 1936, pp. 66-9. The 
early masking method of preparing highlight halftones 





















Make Your Own Test:- 




































yew ; . : 
and combination halftones used in conjunction with the 
modern disappearing screen and reclining copyboard For Odor Bed the Pack of as; 
provides a convenient method of procedure, a brief 
pOS- description of which is given. . | lO OV E R b R N T “ 1“ 
From the Practice of Three-color Photography. 
ork R. Weizaecker. Atelier 43, 58, 60, March, 1936. The will be outstanding as odorless for Labels and 
Bermpohl one-exposure three-color camera makes use of Costane tar fenddndlls. teases end otes Hams 
hi “surface mirrors” to divide the light to the three nega- where least possible odor is desired, Hilo 
' tives, which are placed, one at each side and one at the Overprint L” offers the advantage of odorless, 


plus a uniform, glossy, non-marring sheen on 
label and carton stocks. 





rear. The filters are placed immediately in front of the 
plates, and two sets are provided, for daylight and arti- 









Compared in any test you can, Hilo will show 





































rk ficial light. Blue and red filter negatives are made on . 
’ age unusual merit. You may have, free of cost and 
panchromatic plates, and the green negative is made on transportation paid, enough Hilo Overprint “L” 
an orthochromatic plate through a yellow filter. (Monthly for any odor test or for a few hours run. How 
Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Company 22, pp. much shall we send? 
417-8 (1936).) 
™ 7 HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
Contact Printing by Lithographers: The Typon Na nator 
Papers and Films. Anonymous. British and Colonial 73 Years Experience in ‘‘Better-The-Finish 
Printer and Stationer 119, No. 420, Nov. 5, 1936, pp. 42-60 STEWART AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
500, 502. The Typon “Direct” and “Reflex” processes, CHICAGO © BOSTON = PHILADELPHIA 
and the papers, films, and equipment involved are de- Driers, Lithos, Ink Varnishes, Etc. 
’ scribed briefly. 
d, The Bassani Apparatus. S. L. McMichael. Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin 26, No. 4, Nov. 1936, pp. 62-4. The 
design, operation, and advantages of the Bassani camera 
‘ are discussed briefly. L i T in, 0 G iH A Pp i ie ® S 
The Sterling-Groesbeck Diaphragm. H. A. Groes- | 





beck. Photo-Engravers Bulletin 26, No. 4, Nov. 1936, pp. 


64-6. The inventor discusses briefly the use of the de- TO THE TRADE ONLY 


centered diaphragm to control highlight dots in photo- SINCE 1921 
engraving. | 















Planographic Printing Surfaces PHOTO OFFSET 
and Plate Preparation COLOR 


Photoink Printing. E. N. Baker. U. S. Patent No. COMMERCIAL 
2,058,396 (Oct. 275 1936). A process of preparing a print- LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
ing plate, comprising photographically exposing a plate : ra , 
having a surface of colloid containing a photo-sensitive mn combination on 
silver salt and developing the plate to reduce the exposed Whitings Mutual Bond 
silver salt, partially etching out the colloid containing re- m 
duced silver salt, thus leaving colloid on said areas, rede- 


veloping said plate so as to reduce the remaining silver HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP 
’ . 


salts, and then submitting the plate to a chromate bleach 
bath to harden the surface thereof, whereby to form a 205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
lithographic printing plate wherein the etched portions Tel.-—-GRamercy 7-0180 

will accept water and thus repel ink and the unetched 
portions will accept ink. 
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PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
ms Bs 


PLATE CRAINING MACHINES 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Wesel F. Mfg. Co., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New England Quartz Company of New York, 150 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Seibold, Inc., J. H. and G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp., 2 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Minotti, Inc., M. A., 129 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 42 E. 20th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Offset Printing Plate Co. of New York, Inc., 100 
Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 
Rightmire-Berg Co., 717 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
*Stockinger & Langbein Photo Litho Corp., 30 E. 
21st St., New York, N. Y. 


Swart-Reichel, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co., 222 Ww. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PLATES—ALUMINUM, ZINC 

Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

American Zine Products Co., Greencastle, Ind. 

Croke, Allan A., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Edes Mfg. Co., The, Plymouth, Mass. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., Ninth St., LaSalle, 
Ill. 

National Litho Plate Co., The, 35 Meadow S&¢t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Ine., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—DRY 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willéts Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, III. 

Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—ZINC, COPPER and ALLOY 
(for Engravers) 
Rolled Plate Metal Co., 210 Van Brunt St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 

American Rotaprint Corp., 1909 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Griffiths Co., Inc., John, 145 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East 
River, New York, N. Y. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St., and S. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, II. 

New Era Mfg. Co., 145 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Willard Press Mfg. Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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Try These Newer Methods of Half-tone Photo- 
offset. M. Leeden. Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer 32, No. 10, Oct. 1936, pp. 231-2. The great ad- 
vantages of modern dot-etching and deep-etching tech- 
niques in halftone photo-offset are discussed. Deep- 
etching in its earliest stages failed in some cases because 
the ink was not firmly attached to the shallow etched 
portions of the plate, because the nature of the dot trans- 
parency required was not clearly understood, or because the 
exposure time in printing down was allowed to vary. 
When these factors are controlled, the plates are of fine 
quality and have long life. 

Printing Surfaces. Chemische Forschungsgesell- 
shaft. British Patent No. 451,009 (1936). Printing 
surfaces for relief, intaglio, or planographic printing com- 
prise a support, e. g., of metal to which a layer of a poly- 
vinyl alcohol or a water-soluble product of partial etheri- 
fcation, esterification, or acetylization of polyvinyl] alco- 
hol, or a mixture of these, is applied. The usual coating 
materials, such as glues, albumens, or fish glues may be 
included in the layer, which may also incorporate dyes or 
pigments. Softening agents, e. g., glycol or glycerine, or 
toughening agents, e. g., a sugar, a borate, or a sulphocya- 
nide, may be included. The support may be of zinc, 
copper, aluminum, or stone. Designs may be engraved in 
the laver by means of a stylus or by pressing a relief block 
into the surface to form a printing surface. Specification 
420,548 is referred to. 


Equipment and Materials 


Duprene: Synthetic Resin-like Material is Pro- 
cessed for Roller and Plate-making Purposes. 
Anonymous. Printing Equipment Engineer 52, No. 6, 
Sept. 1936, pp. 26, so-1. Chloroprene rubber is discussed 
briefly as a material for roller and plate-making purposes. 
It is stated to be highly resistant to deterioration by inks, 
oils, driers, gasoline, heat, and solvents. Rollers of the 
material are finding favor because they are not pene- 
trated deeply by solvents and therefore require little and 
infrequent refinishing. 


Paper and Ink 


The Trend of Paper Testing. W. B. Campbell. 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 37, pp. 256-9 (Apr. 
1936). Testing tends to develop from the type of general 
test where many factors are included in a way similar to 
that of ordinary use and become a series of tests each for 
specific quality factors. It is pointed out that such 
specific tests must omit some of the factors inherent in the 
more general tests. Paper testing is becoming more 
specific in measuring factors of importance in the use 
requirements, particularly for printing. The methods of 
testing for related properties of color, brightness, and 
opacity which have lately been used, are reviewed. 
(Paper Trade Fournal Oct. 22, 1936, p. 269 TS). 
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ARI-IYPE 


COMPOSING Unit... . 
. . . makes Photo-Of fset a truly 


economical process . . . 


The high cost of printer's type too frequently upsets 
the economy of photo- offset. That's why the new 
VARITYPER COMPOSING UNIT so completely 
fills the need of a thoroughly rounded-out 
photo-offset service. : : : 


Your typist can operate it. She can give you pleasing, 
smooth, sharp typography for all reproduction jobs 

. . . from a simple office form to a mail order 
catalogue .. . all with the simplicity of typewriter 
operation. : : : : 


Send to-day for illustrated literature and specimens. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS 
17 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


















































For TRUE Color Separation, Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES 


Special Rapid (Yellow Label); Soft Gradation (Pink 
Label); Thin Emulsion Halftone (Green Label); Rapid 
Process (Blue Label). 


For Halftone Dot Etching and Line, Use 


FILMS AND DRY PLATES 


“Special-Ortho” Offset film or plates; Halftone Offset 
film or plates; Super Process film or plates; other 
hanical plates for all purposes. 


Y PHOTO N 
| NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


SUPPLIES 


ILFORD: U. S. Distributor - Agents 
HAMMER: Central States Agents 


318 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 
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PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PRESS ROOM SPECIALTIES 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
Griffiths, John Co., Inc.; 145 Nassau St., New York, 
N. ¥. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New England Quartz Co. of New York, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bingham Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Sam’, Chicago, Il. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Inc., 2512 W. 24th St., 
Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Niles & Nelson, Inc., 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. & First Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Halftone 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Ben Day, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New York, N. y, 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
Ohio | 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS PHOTO 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland. 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 
Monitor Controller Co., Inc., 51 S. Gay St., Balti. 
more, Md. 


STEEL GRAINING BALLS 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STRIPPING TABLE 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TIME CLOCKS—RECORDERS AND STAMPS 
International Time Recording Division of Inter- 
national. Business Machines Corporation, 270 
B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Inc., 50 S. Lincoln St. 
Gardner, Mass. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuliffe Corp., 203 E. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Extension of Paper by Adsorbed Water 
vapor. G. Larocque, Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada 37, Ppp. 199-209 (1936). The rate of expansion by 
moisture adsorption of newsprint and glassine papers was 
measured at 20 and 50% relative humidities at 25° C., 
both in vacuo and in air. Their relative expansion in air 
was considerably less than it was in vacuo, and was 
proportional to the air velocity. Values were obtained 
for the equilibrium moisture content of 20 typical papers, 
as well as their expansions in both machine and cross 
directions, in an adsorption-desorption cycle from 5 to 
95% relative humidity and back. The hysteresis effects 
in the humidity extension of paper were examined in 
detail for newsprint, bond, book, and offset papers, which 
showed that the previous moisture history of the paper 
markedly influenced its subsequent humidity-extension 
behavior. It is suggested that strains are present in the 
paper as a result of the manufacturing process; these 
strains are released when the paper is subjected to an 
environment of 70% relative humidity or greater, and 
there is a permanent alteration in the paper dimensions, 
the subsequent moisture-extension behavior being then 
more regular than it was before. Consequently, a rela- 
tively short conditioning of paper at a high humidity 
(about 85-95%) should greatly reduce the likelihood of 
curling, wrinkling, and misregister. (Chemical Abstracts 


30: 3640-1 (1936).) 


A Study of the Flow, Dispersion, and Livering 
Characteristics of Pigment Pastes Made with 
Bodied Linseed Oils. J. Mattiello and L. T. 
Work. (Book.) Published as Circular No. 502 by the 
Scientific Section of the National Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association, Inc., Washington, D. C., March, 
1936. 138 pages. The chemical and physical properties 
of linseed oils bodied in industrial quantities and condi- 
tions are given. Consistency studies of pastes made with 
peacock blue, zinc oxide, titanium oxide, and carbon 
blacks show that livering in high-viscosity oils occurs with 
less acidity than in low-viscosity oils. Livering is inde- 
pendent of the initial flow characteristics of the pastes. 
An accelerated test for livering consists in heating the 
paste at 82° C. for 72 hours. The flow characteristics and 
livering tendencies of pastes are shown by areas on the 
temperature of bodying vs. viscosity curves. From these 
curves, specifications for processing of linseed oil may be 
drawn. Moisture flocculates raw oil pastes, but improves 
the flow of low-viscosity bodied oil pastes. Moisture ad- 
sorbed on the pigment is more effective than that con- 
tained in the oil. Low-viscosity oil appears unable to dis- 
Perse pigment agglomerates, while agglomeration occurs 
with gel phase of high-viscosity oils. (Chemical Abstracts) 
30: 3665 (1936).) 
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OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























P. & J. 
COLLODIONS 


FOR 
Better Wet Plates 


P. & J. 
HYDROQUINONE 


FOR 
Better Dry Plates 


P. & J. 
EGG ALBUMEN 


Better Coating of All Plates 


A FULL LINE OF 
QUALITY PHOTO -LITHOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 









































WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 
622 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 


Litho Typesetting Co., 325 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

New York Type Transfer Service, 561 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Korn, Wm., Inc., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


Remington-Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Coxhead Co., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

International Electric Writing Machines Division of 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


Smith & Corona Typewriter, Inc., L. C, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Underwood-Elliot-Fisher, 1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sweigard Ideal Co., 6122 N. 21st St., Phila., Pa. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


VARNISH 


Ault & Wiborg Corporation, 75 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y, 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Co., 42-60 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick &t., 
New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. of 20th & 21st St., Brook- 
ply, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591, Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 
N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 


Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 60 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hilo Varnish Corp., 42 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 
N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR RESIST: 
ING FLOORS AND FOUNDATIONS 


Korfund Co., Inc., The, 48-15 32nd Place, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vogeltype Co., 24 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 


WASHUP EQUIPMENT 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Overcoming Troubles with Printing Inks. R. San- 
derson. British Printer 48, No. 284, p. 100 (1935). A 
number of cases of actual failure of printing inks and the 
methods used for investigating the cause and remedying 


the defect are described. (Chemical Abstracts 30: 4342 


( 193 6). ) 
General 


Exact Reproduction by Offset. G. Thiele. Repro- 
duktion 6, No. 7, July 1935, pp. 130-2; No. 8, Aug. 1935, 
pp. 145-73 No. 10, Oct. 1935, pp. 176-8; No. 11, Nov. 
1935, pp- 193-4. The author discusses the factors affect- 
ing the faithfulness of offset reproductions. Among these 
factors are the colors involved and their relative positions, 
the presence of type matter, changes in dimensions from 
copy, use of bronze powders, types of paper used for the 
original and for the reproductions, and the humidity of 
the pressroom. Some special attention is devoted to 
color filters, multiple exposures, the selection of the re- 
touching method, and the factors determining the proper 
sequence of colors in printing. 

Moire Patterns in Four-Color Printing. R. Russ. 
Reproduktion 6, No. 11, Nov. 1935, pp- 191-3. The ad- 
justment of screen angles to avoid moiré in four-color 
printing is discussed. A diagram showing the author’s 
arrangement of the colors at the proper screen angles is 
shown and explained. 

The Planographer: the Ditto Spot Color Process. 
Anonymous. National Lithographer 43, No. 11, Nov. 1936, 
pp. 36, 38. The Ditto Spot Color process is a means of 
extraneous color application using the hectograph princi- 
ple. The colors are limited in number and range. The 
method, applicable only to planography, is described briefly. 

Air and its Value to the Printer when Properly 
Controlled. F.Merish. Printing Equipment Engineer 
53, No. 1, Oct. 1936, pp. 13-4. The difficulties brought on 
by too high and too low relative humidities in printing 
plants are discussed in simple terms, and the advantages 
of air conditioning are cited. 

Color and Light. S. T. Kantor. National Lithogra- 
pher 43, No. 11, Nov. 1936, pp. 16, 33. A short article 
in which some of the basic principles of light and color are 
explained in non-technical language. 


Miscellaneous 


“True’’ and ‘‘Imitation’’ Color Gravure. Anony- 
mous. Deutscher Drucker 42, No. 4, Jan. 1936, pp. 152, 
154. The advantages of gravure in which the use of pig- 
ment paper is dispensed with (“‘imitation” color gravure) 
are compared with those of “true” gravure in which 
“true” halftones are obtained. The former avoids mis- 
register difficulties and surpasses the best offset in depth 
of color. Various rulings are discussed, and dot sizes ob- 
tained by these in middle tones and highlights are tabu- 
lated. 
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“ASCO” 


: (RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCK OUT 

WITH A 

SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
: — contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 

7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ask your dealer for “Asco”’ 























Reliable Suppliers... 


The advertisers who appear 
in every issue of The Photo- 
Lithographer have made possible 
this outstanding lithographed 
medium. 

They deserve your fullest sup- 


port. 


TING AND 
MLUMINUM PLATES 


grained correctly to suit any offset 
job. 


MULTILITH PLATES 


Regrained to suit your reauire- 
ments. 


We are manufacturers of 
METALSHEETS for ROTAPRINT 


Machines. 


Modern Graining Machinery 
and Expert Workmen. 


Try our plates on one job and 
be convinced. 
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PLATE GRAINING CO. 


= 1207-15 S. Highland Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD 

















WEAR RESISTING FOUNDATIONS 


(See vibration absorbing products) 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y¥.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


WHIRLERS 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th St., at Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 














“SULLEBARGER” 








nae 
for 


CAMERAS 

SCREENS 

LENSES 

ARC LAMPS 

VACUUM FRAMES 
WHIRLERS 

CARBONS 

OKAY OPAQUE 

OKAY DEVELOPING INK 














E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BLUE PRINT SILVER PRINT 
PAPER PAPER 


PHOTOPRINTS 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 
Illustrated Catalogue Upon Request 


THE PEERLESS BLUE PRINT CO. 


341-347 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. AShiand 4—6687-8 

















FOR SHARP DEVELOPMENT AND LONG LIFE 
USE 


Romaco Developing Ink 


Made on the same basis as our famous 


CRAYON. ROLLING-UP and TRANSFER 
INKS 


MAYER CO.; inc. 


HOBOKEN. N. J 


ROBERT 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


Manutacturers of 


Fine Inks Since 1855 








PRICED LOW... .30 MONTHS TO PAY 





OFFSET PRINTERS EVERYWHERE are installing 
THE NEW 


“QUINTUPLET” AIR-FEED FOLDER 


5 FOLDS IN ONE OPERATION 
15,000 OPERATIONS AN HOUR 


Accuracy Unexcelled --- 60 Styles of Folds 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM | 
A. 





615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, P 
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_ 
GRAINING 


FLINT OF ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
TO GRAIN ZINC OR ALUMINUM PLATES 


NO. 4/0 TO NO. 3 GRAINING FLINT 
IN OUR NEW YORK STOCK 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WAUSAU GRAINING FLINT 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTZ CO. OF N. Y. 


150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 











= 
GRAINING PRESS PLATES 


OFFSET INKS 
CHEMICALS 
RUBBER BLANKETS 


NATIONAL OFFSET SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS missouri 














GRAINING SERVICE 


Zinc, Aluminum, Glass, etc 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, Contact Printers, 
Arc Lights, Accurate Cross Rule Form and 
Negative Ruler, Makeup and Layout Tables 
..and other products. 





VW om an 


Lithoplate Graining Corp. 
- 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 











Louis Lorenz & Co. 
Manufacturers LITHOGRAPHIC 
of Suality MACHINERY 


PAPER CONDITIONING MACHINES 
PHOTO-GELATINE WHIRLERS 
PHOTO-LITH WHIRLERS PLATE GRAINERS 


Write for our descriptive catalogue 
of our full line of lithographic equipment 











@ Service Department for Offset Presses @ 


ROSE & DUANE STREETS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-7097 
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Gumming 40 YEARS OF 
Tinning SERVICE TO 
R nal THE TRADE 
Parafining 






THE AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 


E. S. DE LEON, Prop. 
500 S. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO 
































STEP UP YOUR SALES 
WITH STEP INDEXING >—~ “i 


JOHN M. GETTLER 
BOOKBINDER 


Serving the Lithographer since 1847 







SPECIALIZING IN 
INDEXING — BOUND BOOKS — CATALOGS 
LEATHER — CLOTH — PAMPHLET BOOKBINDING 


200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: WALKER 5-0222—0223 
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Manufactured by 
WM. KORN, INC. 
120 Centre Street — nd 
LL” oo aaa 





WKORN'S 


CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
“a STICK TUSCHE 









*5 LIQUID TUSCHE 
” RUBBING INK 
“3 TRANSFER INK 






AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 






































DESIGNING 
PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 





LPM 








154 NASSAU ST. RETOUCHING 





NEW YORK. NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 









TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
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AND PERFECT SERVICE 





prom OUR 


Plimpton Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


P. P. Kellogg & Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Eastern Tablet Corp. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Optic Bindery 
Baltimore, Md. 


Philadelphia Bindery, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. J. Gage & Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Gibson & Perin Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Michigan Bookbinding Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Todd Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


W. B. Conkey Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Samuel Dodsworth Staty. Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Hawkeye Bindery Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Forest City Bookbinding Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


American Beauty Cover Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Wire-O Binding Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


LICENSEES 


Blackwell Wielandy Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


J. F. Tapley Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Villemaire Bros. 
Montreal, Que. 


Boorum & Pease Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schwabacher-Frey Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Clarke & Courts 


Houston, Texas 


Levey Printing Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Coast Env. & L’th’r Prods. Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Davis & Henderson 


Toronto, Ont. 


Thos. Groom & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Wire-O Binding Division 

Philadelphia Bindery, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fall City Binding Co. 


Lousville, Ky. 


Smead Mfg. Co. 


Hastings, Minn. 


Dobson-Evans Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Vew Yorr 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE-« 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES e 
PROVING e ¢ PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH © « « 


“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 





LITHOGRAPHIC 
TYPE IMPRESSIONS 


PULLED ON 


TRANSFER PAPER 
For Direct Rotary or Offset Press 


TRANSPARENT IMPRESSIONS 
For Photo Composing Machines 


REPRODUCTION PROOFS 
For the Photo Lithographer 


SPECIALISTS IN TYPE-SETTING TO THE LITHOGRAPHER 
AND METAL DECORATOR SINCE 1923 
We operate no Printing or Lithographing Presses 
Try our Service and be Convinced 
a a) 


NEW YORK TYPE TRANSFER SERVICE 
561 BROADWAY — 88 PRINCE ST. 
CAnal 6-2562 NEW YORK 


LS SKLKAAAAAAAAASAAA AANA AAAS HHH HHH 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 LAFAYETTE STREET 
Phone: CAnal 6-1646 





LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MOLLETON, RUBBER BLANKETS, FLANNEL, 
MOLESKIN, SEAMLESS TUBING, ETC. 


Specializing in Silk-Sewn Molleton and Flannel Covers 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED IN THE LITHO SUPPLY BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
402 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
Phone: WAbash 6935 








THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


—_—_ 
—_—__ 











Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum 
$1.50. Count eight words to the line, address to 
be counted. Remittance must accompany order. 
Box number addresses are confidential and can- 
not be revealed. Unless otherwise stated address 
replies to The Photo-Lithographer, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 




























FOR SALE 











Need Photo EGuijament? 
ne unten WW, i. epee 


ing Frames etc. Can save 50% 






4829 Woodward - Detroit 


on many items. 


PHOTO GELATINE PROCESS INSTALLED 


Rotary Monotone and Color Process without Screen. 
Excellent results obtained with Photo Gelatine Process. 
For full information write — 


. 112-18 208™ STREET 
ames Martin ST. ALBANS, NEW YORK 

















































WANTED TO BUY 












HARRIS OFFSET PRESS - 22x34”; must be in good 


condition, give price, serial number, style of feed and 






delivery. Also interested in 120 line halftone screen 





and other lithographic equipment. Give full particu- 
lars. Box 1212 The Photo-Lithographer. 












PROVING PRESS — Want to purchase a proving 
Press, 19x25’. Give full particulars, condition, price, 
etc. Address Box 1206, The Photo- Lithographer. 


The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


Pon ALL PRESSES 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN—Experienced Litho-Offset-Printing 
Salesman for Omaha territory. Preferably one 
who is now employed wishing to make change 
and can show good production record. Give 
reference and full particulars in first letter. 
Ralph Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


CAMERAMAN: Offset printing plant in Phila- 
delphia area, specializing on fine halftone and color 
work, Write particulars and salary expected. Address 
Box 1112, The Photo-Lithographer. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
OPPORTUNITY-- Energetic young man, 35 years 


old, good education, presentable, excellent character. 
Experienced printer, knowledge of offset lithography. 
Seeks permanent connection with reliable house for 
South American representation. At present there, 
returning to U. S. Jan. 1, 1937. Commission or sal- 
ary with expenses. Address Box 1202, The Photo- 
Lithographer. 


PRESSMAN—Thoroughly experienced on Harris 
presses, some experience an Potter and Scott presses. 
Also thorough experience on Opaqueing, Stripping, 
and Plate Printing. Salary no object, want good con- 
nection Address Box 1120, Photo-Lithographer. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVER— Offers a small firm more 
than ten years photo reproduction experience. Sea- 
soned design, layout, lettering man, especially on 
labels, commercial and general work for reproduction. 
Expert at dot etching for color labels. Steady reliable 
man. Address Box 1045, The Photo-Lithographer. 


ESTIMATOR -- Five years’ experience production 
estimating, purchasing and outside finishing, with 
high-grade lithographic plants seeking position. 
Thoroughly familiar with all modern processes and 
layout work. Excellent references. A. C. Goesling, 
37-37—88th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN-— High School Education desires 
to start as apprentice in lithographic plant. Willing 
to start low. Box 1050. 





























COMPOSITION —Two-thirder in printing plant. 
Young man desires position lithographic industry. 
Start $15.00 week. Box 1051. 





THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHT LINE 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


22 W. MINERAL ST 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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Agfa Ansco Corp........... 
American Finishing Co., The 
American Graded Sand Co 
Artists Supply Co 


Iceni iinincailinelh 
Bingham Sons Mfg. Co., Sam’l........0.20.----------------- 78 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co Back Cover 


California Ink Co. 

Carter, C. W. H 

Chillicothe Paper Co 

Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp 
Coxhead Corporation, Ralph C 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Ptg. Ink Corp. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc 
Gegenheimer, William, Inc... eee 
I Tiina csc aigihcaibieebitinaaeipadiblecaialanibie 


Haloid Co................. an 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ..................-csceceeceeceeeeeeeeee 
I I MS inci nsrspesendsnieiomnsienbaibisisbiniaomniion 
Hilo Varnish Corporation 

Hinson, McAuliffe Corp 

Hoe, R. & Co., Ine 

TE ey oe 

Hunt Co., Philip A 


6 een ere aan 
Illinois Plate Graining Co 
International Business Machine Co 


SE Ran ee 


Litho. Equipment & Supply Go 
Lithographic Plate Graining Co 
Lorenz & Co., Louis, Inc 


Macbeth Are Lamp Co 

Maddox Lithoplate Graining Co 
Martin, James 

Marquardt & Co 

Mayer, Robert Co 
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Miles Machinery Co 
Mille, W. P 

Miller & Wright Paper Co 
Minotti Co., Inc., M. A 
Moore, W. L 


National Offset Supply Co 
New England Quartz Co 
N. Y. Type Transfer Co 
Norman-Willets Co 


Okie, Francis G 


Pease Co., C. F 

Peerless Blue Print Co 

Phillips & Jacobs 

Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co 

Pitman Company, Harold M...o one eee 31 
Polygraphie Co. of America, Inc 


NT 
Rathburn & Bird Co., Inc., The 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc 

Repro-Art Machinery Co 

Roberts & Porter, Inc 

Royal Paper Corp 


Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B 
Sinclair & Carroll Co 


Sullebarger, E. T., Co 

Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc 

Swart-Reichel, Inc 

IN ST oH 


a a See 92-93 
Vulcan Proofing Co 


Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc 
Wesel Mfg. Co 

Western Litho Plate Graining Co 
“‘Where-to-Buy-It”’ 

Willard Mfg. Co 


Zarkin Machine Co 
Zeiss, Carl 
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Sinclair ansgAbntine Clo. 



























































































































SUCCESS 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


. . delay no longer 
its use assures 
customer approval 


Sinclair an$ “Valentine Co. 


Makers of 


FOR ALL 


VARNISHES AND DRYERS (INKS) PRINTING PURPOSES 


PULP AND DRY COLORS 
Main Office and Factory 





11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Service Branches 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON SEATTLE DAYTON 
JACKSONVILLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 













































COMPLETE MILL 
AGENTS FOR 


BECKETT 
PAPERS 


BUCKEYE COVER 
Ud 4a4miD el 


BECKETT COVER 


BECKETT TEXT 
OHIO COVER 
BECKETT OFFSET 


We Carry Complete Stocks of 
All Colors and Finishes 


BULKLEY, agin" & COMPANY 


295 MADISON AVE. | \ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone CAledonia We s. 5260 to 5268 





